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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, 
in addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion to interest every one and well repay a visit. 


* 


New England and Other Matters. 


OUR New England colleges — Wellesley, 

University of Vermont, Boston University 
and Holy Cross—have installed new presidents 
since the beginning of the present academic 
year. ‘The new head of Wellesley, Miss Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, was graduated from that college 
in 1886, and ever since, except for a period of 
study in England, has been connected with 
it. The new president of the University of 
Vermont, Guy P. Benton, comes from Miami 
University, Ohio, of which he had been presi- 
dent since 1902. He is a native of Ohio, and 
has been a prominent educational leader in 
the middle West. 

President Lemuel Herbert Murlin of Boston 
University is also a native of Ohio. He was 
graduated from DePauw University, Indiana, 
in 1891, but comes to Boston from Baker Uni- 
versity, Kansas, of which he had been president 
since 1894. Including the University of Ver- 
mont and Boston University, there are now 
eight New England colleges that have chosen 
men from the middle West as their presidents | 4 
within the past few years. The others are 
Dartmouth, Williams, Wesleyan, Smith, the 
University of Maine and Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

The new head of Holy Cross is Rev. Joseph 
N. Dinand, a young man, a native of Boston 
and a graduate of Boston College. Father 
Dinand comes to his new position from the 
novitiate of the Jesuit order at St. Andrew-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Another New England college, Ambherst, 


will soon have a new head, for President George | ¥ 


Harris, after thirteen years of successful ad- 
ministration, has sent his resignation to the 
trustees, to take effect at the end of the present 
college year. The dean of the New England 
college presidents in length of service is Presi- 
dent William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin, who 
went to that institution from the pastorate of 
a New Jersey church in 1885, only six years 
after his graduation from Harvard. 
& 
HE friends of Dartmouth College are so 
numerous and so generous in their bene- 
factions that some confusion is, perhaps, to be 
excused. The beautiful new administration 
building, of which a view was recently shown 
upon the cover of The Companion, is not the 
gift of Edward Tuck, as was stated, but of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Parkhurst, and intended 
as a memorial to their son. 
& 
ISITORS to Boston will henceforth have 
no excuse for failing to read the Bible 
regularly during their stay at the hotels. 
Through the efforts of the Gideons, an organi- 
zation of commercial travelers, more than six 
thousand Bibles were recently placed in the 
rooms of Boston hotels. Seventy hotels shared | go 
in the distribution. The managers of but three 
offered any objection. This work on the part of 
the Gideons is not confined to Boston, for about 
one hundred and twenty thousand Bibles have 
been placed in the hotels of various American 
cities, large and small, during the past few 
years. About eight thousand traveling sales- 
men belong to this religious organization—a fact 
that seems to show how mistaken is the opinion 
too commonly held of men of their calling. 
& 


OME of the states are abandoning the idea 

that the national government should bear all 
the expense of developing rivers and harbors. 
The government has spent vast sums of money 
in this work,—not always wisely,—and un- 
doubtedly it will spend much more in the 
future; but if the states and cities directly 
benefited were to bear a share of the expense, 
the improvements would probably be made 
only where they are most needed, and the re- 
sulting benefits to commerce would be greater. 
Connecticut has set a good example in self-help | 7 
by appropriating a million dollars for the im- 
provement of the harbor of New London. 
That city has one of the best harbors on the 
Atlantic coast, but through failure to improve 
it, has been surpassed in commerce by many 
cities in that part of New England that are 





less advantageously situated. It is now pro- 
posed to make New London a real port, and 
to increase its excellent terminal facilities. 


& 


ICHIGAN leads the states in the manu- | 


facturing of automobiles, —an industry 
that now ranks fifth among all the industries 
in the country,—but Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut stand near the top of the list. In 
these two states there are now twenty automo- 
bile factories, and several of them are producing 
more than two million dollars’ worth of cars 
annually. The automobile industry in America 
had its beginning in New England; and in 
1900, when the industry was first deemed im- 
portant enough to figure in the census returns, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts ranked first 
and second. At that time more than half the 
American automobiles were made in these two 
states, but Michigan, Ohio and New York 
passed them during the following decade. The 
latest estimate sets the total number of auto- 
mobiles now used in this country at half a 
million. > 

® 


PAT’S GREAT ADVENTURE. 


YOUNG man whose escapade was re- 

cently reported in the newspapers gave as 

his reason for running away from home 
that he ‘‘ wanted to see the world.’’ A common 
desire, and not peculiar, it appears, to human 
creatures. The episode reminds a writer in 
the Chicago Tribune of the great adventure of 
Pat. 


Pat was a water-spaniel, growing old with 
his master in a hamlet on the shore of an inland 
sea. The steamer touched at this port two or 
three times a week, and as Pat’s master had 
charge of the dock, the dog was always on 
hand to greet the boat. And with each coming 
of it, for several years, he tried to ship as a 
stowaway. The last business transacted before 
the line was cast off was to haul Pat out of the 
a and shoo him ashore. He was 
not discouraged; it was inevitable that some 
night his master would forget to whistle for 
him. The inevitable happened, and Pat’s 
great adventure 
He wanted to see the world—that was the 
notion in the back of his head. The 
world had come to him two or three times a 
week; all kinds and conditions of men and 
women promenaded the dock while the steamer 
discharged its freight, and many of them re- 
mained to a 6 of the summer on the 
shore of the inl: sea. But the wanderlust 
had bewitched Pat, and until he had achieved 


the chi Fede odometer greene me 

en SS the 
Pp. FF lank 
was a brown = ne fae wore the 


ex ression that bench shows. 
ello, Pat !’’ way and Pat saluted 
briefi with his tail. Then he took up the old 
of existence ; although the steamer 
came two or three times a week, and Pat was 
on the dock, he never again regarded it 
lly or offered to cross the narrow bridge 
that led to the great wide world. 


* ©¢ 


A MEDICINE FOR VANITY. 


HE ignorance of the scholar concerning 
what is going on in the world round him 
is proverbial. But astory of Thackeray’s 

own telling, which Professor Beers recalls in 
the Yale Review, points to surprising possi- 
bilities of the cloistered life at Oxford—at least 
in the last century. 

Thackera: it seems, was to lecture at 
Oxford, onl csenttien to custom, had first to 
get the vice-chancellor’s license to do so. This 
is the trae that occurred, as the novelist 


re 
‘ Wee Ch -Chancellor—Pray, sir, what can I do 
or you? 
hackeray—My name is Thackeray. 
V.-C.—So I see by this card. 
T.—I seek permission to lecture within your 


precincts. 
V.-C.—Ah! You are a lecturer. What 
—™ do you undertake, religious or politi- 


T.—Neither. I am a literary on. 


4 -C.—Have you written anything? 
Ca I am the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair. ’’ 
resume a dissenter. as that 


an Vente z to with John Bunyan’s book? 
r- a Net mel exactly. I have also written ‘*Pen- 


- ae heard of these works, but no 
aouss they are proper books. 
T.—I have also contributed to Punch. 
VC. Punch ? I have heard of that. Is 
it not a ribald publication? 


* ¢ 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
T takes but one generation to make a loyal 
[ ‘american citizen. Not long ago a little 
English boy, studying in one of the city 
schools, came home greatly stirred by certain 
facts he had just learned about the War of the 
Revolution. 


—* are you English?’’ he asked, ex- 


citedly. 
‘* Yes, my son.’’ 
‘*Is mother English, too?’’ 
——e She was born under the union 
ac) , %? 
‘*Well, we licked you, anyhow, and we were 
om farmers, while you had the king’s regu- 


A beautiful little fellow of the brown race, a 
six years old, son of a minister in 
California, is no less patriotic. 
His soft black eyes, in his chubby oval face, 
wal very deep solemn as he said to his 


‘*It would make my heart very sad feel to 
fight you. But I am American now, and if 
we ever have war with Japan, I must fight 
for my country.’ 











Saves Lives 
and Dollars. 


In case of Gre im riling your 
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per ladder is a_ necessity. A roof, 
window, chimney or gutter 

fo ot needs repairs; with a good | 
der you ean do these things our- 


self—that saves dollars. Then 
ther rees to prune and 
fruit to pick in season. Made of 
straight ained spr 

with rungs hand-split and shaved 
from oak. Iron work hand-forged 
or best malleable iron. Extension 
1 ers can be taken apart in half 
a minute and used separately. 


Single Ladder, 20c. per foot 
Extension Ladder, 30c. per foot 
A %-foot single ladder costs but ®5, 
or a 80-foot extension $2. Lower- 
priced ladders, too. We ship ladders 
anywhere. Write for Price- Last. 

C. W. H. MOULTON CO., 

Factory Somerville, Mass. 

oma.iss9 §6=Boston Office, 67 Merrimac St. 











Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee. 


A healthy drink made from wheat and other 
good grains that everybody can enjoy and 
have no fear of overloading the liver, upsetting 
the nerves, or producing any bad effects what- 
ever. It’s just thorough enjoyment without 
any scare. It’s inexpensive, too, and that is 
some object in these days of dear coffee. 
Any grocer can supply you. 

150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


It’s Cocoa that is ALL Cocoa 


Absolutel Exqui site in | in Flavor. 
Made Wnaer E Perfect Conditions. 


BENSDORP’S 


Because of Its Strength 
Saves Your Cocoa 


Try Our New Oval Pac e — > yeas It. 
Always in Yellow Wrap 


STEPHEN L. BART LETT C0.,mporters, Boston 








A Merry 
Christmas 
from the 
Dawper Crystal 
Blue Co., Boston 


to its 
Thousands of Patrons 











WIOMATIC 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour. 


“Why the great success of Automatic Flour? 
Three reasons: first, it’s good flour, as high- 
e flour as you can buy at any price: second, 
other ingredients combine with it aré 
tis re, essential, and in the Fight propor. 
fens: third reason— > 1¢ 5-Ib. bag giving you 
1 your money’s worth of flour, not charging 

A an expensive package. This is the season for 


Hot Biscuits and Honey 


Make the biscuits with Automatic 
Flour, and you'll declare they are 
the finest you ever ate. Ready for 
instant use,no baking powder,cream 

of tartar, yeast or salt required, 
han half ; usual 

on 


b 
-— "nasn’ aoe. It’s new, and he 
may not have be - keeping it 
yet, but he will, for it’s the 
most successful prepared flour 
ever onthe market. 7ry again. 
The Automatic Flour Company, 
78 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Electric Lighting Plants for Country Homes 


No need to continue old-fashioned methods of light- 

ing. Our system lights up house, barn, a just as 

good as city current does. It is moderate in cost. 

We also Supply Running Water Plants 
for Country Homes 

Write for end 5 — ’ and ig our Engineers figure 

t your need. 

LUNT-MOSS CO., "43 South Market St., Boston. 

NEW York OFFICE : 416 Broadway. 














Breaking Into Business 
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Pick up any newspaper and you will find more 
ads. The ranks are crowded; there's lots of room at the top. 
way, you need an entering wedge—just what our school can give you. 
and women how to GET positions and how to HOLD them. Our students are trained and 
coached for success with the same thoroughness and enthusiasm as a winning football team. 
Our methods are the methods of successful business men—we get results. Under the school’s 


“Positions Wanted” than “ Help Wanted” 
In order to make any head- 
We teach young men 





our 
and look after them. 


Begin Any Monday. 





enjoy all the adv 








Write NOW for our fine Catalog—it tells how. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 


Lt WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, - - 


of B We find HOMES for students 





MALDEN, MASS. 


























The BEST Spices 


cost particular people no more than 

poor stuff costs the careless. 

particular — insist and persist that 
grocers supply you with 


Slade’s Spices 


Slade’s are Absolutely Pure and 
Extra Strong. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
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LITTLE way from the 
A place where the carts 

had been hidden among 
the standing grain, Wang Chou 
discovered a village, which 
showed black and shapeless 
against the low-hung stars. 

“We must find water,” said 
Luther Trask, “and something 
must be done with this 
wounded chap. It looks quiet 
over yonder. What do you say 
to looking the town over?” 

*“We’ll have to take a 
chanee,”’ replied Jack. “Can 
you get any information out 
of. your patient? I wonder 
where the Big Knives discov- 
ered him and how far they 
chased him ?” 

“He is out of his head. He 
may pull through, but at pres- 
ent he can tell us nothing.” 

“Then you had better stay 
here and let Wang Chou and 
me slip into the village,’’ re- 
turned Jack. “I will put on 
Chinese clothes, and in the 
dark nobody is likely to see 
that I am a foreigner.” 

Jack and Wang Chou found 
the road deserted until after 
they had passed inside the wall 
and were among the small, 
huddled houses. Somewhere 
ahead of them a watchman, 
beating a gong to frighten away 
evil-doers, was ambling on his 
rounds; now and then they 
saw the wavering gleam of 
his paper lantern. With less 
cautious gait they were 
hurrying to overtake him, when 
Jack heard another sound that 
puzzled him by its vague famil- 
iarity. Some one was humming 
a tune in a flat, shrill Chinese 
voice which deprived it of 
melody, the repeated refrain of 
which recalled the music of the 
mission services in Fang-ching Fu. 


Jack peered 
into a tiny shop faintly lighted by a smoking 
peanut-oil lamp. 

A young man was pottering about, counting 
and arranging the wares, and while he worked 


he absently hummed the air. Jack exclaimed: 
“That is a Chinese version of ‘Hold the Fort !’ 
He must be a native Christian. Come along, 
Wang Chou. Here is where we find a friend.”’ 
The musical toiler changed his tune to a cry 
of fright as the visitors entered. Having assured 
the agitated young man that no harm was meant, 
Jack questioned him, and learned that he was a 
member of the English mission in Tai Yan, 
whence he had fled a few days before. A cousin 


had given him employment in this shop. Al-| 
though many of the converts and their families | 


had fied to the country in terror of the Big 
Knives, Matthew Stone and his household were 
still in Tai Yan. The enemy had swept up 
from the south almost without warning. No, he 
had seen nothing of the Big Knives, nor had he 
heard of a traveler being attacked. 

“Then our wounded man must have taken 
another road. He could not have passed near 
this village,” said Jack. ‘Lucky for us.” 

The Christian refugee offered to find shelter 
for the victim, and Wang Chou hurried back to 
fetch the carts. No sooner was the patient car- 
ried to the brick kang, or sleeping-platform, of a 
house next door, than the young man exclaimed : 

“Tt is my uncle! He was a teacher in the 
Tai Yan mission, and he would not run away. 
So he tried to get out of the city with a letter, 
and he was found by the Big Knives! He is a 
very good man, and I hope he will not die.” 

The Americans were told that the country 
round Tai Yan had been invaded by small bands 


of Big Knives, who were drilling and recruiting, | the sun and moon shine, among 










as if making ready to enter the city. 


On hearing this, the valiant Wang Chou be- 





ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
“THIRD DOWN AND FIVE YARDS TO GAINI.. 


THE: CROSS -AND -THE-DRAGON 





. TACKLE "EM LOW AND HARDI”" 


In Ten Chapters. Chap prter Three 


==2 BY RALPH D. PAINE 


to the temple to carry the news. 
Almost instantly a score of 
ruffianl y-looking fellows, rush- 
ing out with arms in their 
hands, charged down the slope. 
Suddenly they siackened 
speed, and halted no more 
than a hundred yards from 
the caravan that they had 
seemed so eager to attack. 

Jack and Luther Trask 
noticed that the hostile band 
wore red sashes and caps as a 
kind of uniform. 

Wang Chou and his com- 
rades showed their mettle 
without a second’s delay. 
Trotting forward in a com- 
pact, disciplined formation, 
they loosened the sickles and 
swords in their own crimson 
girdles, and lowered their 
wicked spears like infantry 
with fixed bayonets. It was 
these red football sashes that 
had puzzled the Big Knives 
and made them pause. Evi- 
dently they took the party for 
one of their own bands, which 
had captured a pair of mission- 
aries on its own account, 

Wang Chou was first to com- 
prehend the situation. While 
Jack was flourishing a big 
revolver with a very shaky 
hand, and Trask was fumbling 
with a magazine rifle, his fin- 
gers hardly more steady, Wang 
Chou called out to them : 

“They are puzzled! They 
thought we were friends!’’ 

“Perhaps we can fool them 

and get clear,” said Jack. “Say 
something to them, Wang Chou, 
quick !”’ 

But Wang Chou was not a 
diplomat. Infuriated at the sight 
of the burly scoundrels decked in 
their crimson trappings, he threw 
strategy to the winds. Instead 


and it is a good saying, ‘It is foolish to attack a| noise of rifles, with now and then the heavier | of parleying, or shouting the others’ battle-cry of 


thousand tigers with ten men.’ ” 


“**Fighting is better than football,’’’ quoted | 


Jack. “Now you will not be disappointed. 
Wisdom is better than magic. 
Tai Yan.” 


“O-ho, I am not really afraid!’’ roared Wang | 


Chou. “I am full of the five cardinal virtues. 
We will go with you to Tai Yan.” 

They decided to spend the next day in the 
village, and resume the journey under cover of 
night, with men and beasts recuperated for a 
forced march. The young man who had sung 
“Hold the Fort” offered to serve them as guide 
for a part of the way, and said that with good 
fortune they might pass from one friendly village 
to another without meeting any roving Big 
Knives. Jack Langworthy and Luther Trask 
were not planning far enough 
ahead to consider how they 
were to get out of Tai Yan, 
once they were in. 

Before they were ready to 
advance, the wounded man, 
coming to himself, told how he 
had been caught, hacked with 
swords, and left by the road- 
side, and how he had stag- 
gered onward into the desert. 
Matthew Stone had asked him 
to go to Fang-ching Fu, and 
he had done his best. 

The venerable missionary 
was suffering from internal 
injuries, as the result of a 
fall while riding in the steep 
hill-country, but his courage 
was undaunted. “Wherever 


all who have blood and breath, 
there is not one who does not honor and love 


came subdued and thoughtful, and he did not | him,’”’ murmured his devoted disciple. 


laugh so boastfully when the brotherhood of the | 


Big Knives was mentioned. From belated rev- | | that led toward Tai Yan. 


At sunset the little company took the road 


elers whom he discovered in a tea-house of the | gered along now with many a boast and jest, 


village he picked up stray bits of gossip that | and bullied his men into believing that they | ruins of a temple. 
The Big Knives were | could whip ten times their number. 


made him no happier. 
said to practise mysterious rites and ineantations | 
that made them proof against bullet or spear. 


Until well into the night there were no alarms. 
| Then the guide began to order frequent halts, 


By winter, when their ranks would number a/| while he listened or stole ahead in the gloom. 
million men, they would march even to Peking, | At last he called the attention of the group to a | roundabout way and passing undiscovered, when 
and compel the imperial government to drive | red light that glared against the black horizon, 


every foreigner from the Middle Kingdom. 

“My ten brave men have no magic,” 
Wang Chou, very uneasy. 
honorable way to fight. On the wall of my 
illustrious mother’s house hangs the proverb, | 


said | there are Christians. 
“That is not the | it on fire,” he explained. 


off to the right of their path. 
The Big Knives have set 
“There is fighting. 
You can hear it.” 

Down the wind came an irregular crackling 





Wang Chou swag- | 


“A village where 
|and saw Luther Trask standing in front of his 
| companions. 


reports of jingals, or “two-men guns.” The 
breeze blew stronger, and the listeners heard 
| faintly a droning, monotonous chant. It rose 
| and sinister noise. Its burden, repeated over and | 
over, was “Shah! Shah! Shah!” 
“There must be a lot of them!” exclaimed 
Jack. ‘They are shouting, ‘Kill! Kill! Kill!’” 
“The native converts seem to be giving it back 
to them,’”’ said Trask. “If we only had a regi- 
ment of American cavalry to clear these scoun- 
drels out before they do any more mischief !’’ 
and troops when they get into trouble. We 
have to go it alone.” 
Warily the travelers moved ahead, until the 
glare of the burning village had become obscured 
and the night wind no longer 





brought to their ears the} 
“Shah! | 
Before the | 


dreadful refrain of 
Shah! Shah!” 
first trembling pallor of dawn 
was visible, the guide an-| 
nounced that he could go no 
farther. He had to return to 
his task in the shop, and his 


for the remainder of the jour- | 
ney. The gates of Tai Yan 
were only a few miles distant, 
and the highway led straight | 
through the wall and close to 
the English mission compound 
within. 

The final dash was at the 
best speed of mules and men. 
There were no more friendly 
villages in which to seek ref- 


“ LooK! 
IT 1S THE 
ENGLISH 
MISSION !"’ 


uge, and the road twisted | 
The chance of a | 


among bare, rain-washed hills. 


| meeting with the enemy made the heart of every 


one beat fast with apprehension. 

They came at last to an unusual elevation, 

where a grove of ancient trees surrounded the 
The thin blue smoke of a 
| camp-fire curled above the foliage; several figures 
moved toand fro among the fragments of masonry 
and the shattered marble altars. Trask was 
about to order a retreat in the hope of finding a 


one of the mules brayed loudly. 
Several men came running out of the grove, 


There was no mistaking him for 
a native, even if he had put on Chinese garb. 
The strange men yelled savagely, and ran back 


“The inland missions can’t summon gunboats 


services would not be needed | 


|“Shah! Shah! Shah!” he hurled across the 
intervening ground a volley of the most deadly 
| taunts and insults. ‘The art of “public reviling’”’ 


We shall go to | and fell with a rude cadence or rhythm, a strange | is highly esteemed among the Chinese populace, 


and Wang Chou was a past master. 

At his words the Big Knives gave a frenzied 
outery, and charged headlong. A few of them 
fired at random, but the leaden slugs of the old- 
fashioned muskets flew high over the caravan. 

During the next few minutes Jack Langworthy 
was no more than an interested spectator. For- 
getting to try to use his big revolver, he danced 
and shouted encouragement as if he were on 
the side-line at a football game. 

This was Wang Chou’s battle. No sooner 
did the foe begin to move than he bellowed a 
command, and his ten followed as one, while he 
ran in front of them, a sickle in one hand, a 
heavy, iron-shod cudgel in the other. 

The value of “‘team-work” had been so thor- 
oughly hammered into this gallant band that 
| they were not dismayed by odds of two to one. 

|The Big Knives, who had expected no such 
| counter - charge, streamed down the hill in a 
loose and disorderly mob. Momentum rather 
| than courage carried them over the last few 
yards. 
|” When the collision came, Wang Chou’s men 
| were moving with a fiery ardor that could not 
be withstood. The Big Knives, trying to dodge 
the lunging spears, were either knocked aside or 
|tumbled heels over head in an amazing jumble 
| of blue breeches and tunics, red sashes and flying 
| queues, 

Out of this clamorous confusion presently 
| emerged Wang Chou’s stalwart heroes, dusty 
| and bleeding, but quick to reform their line. 

Sweeping through the opposing mob, they 

turned and fell upon the enemy from the rear. 
When their spears were broken, they wielded 
| the shafts as clubs. The sickles were flashing 
| merrily, but the doughty Wang Chou, having 
| discarded his weapons, was displaying the fine 
points of “fist-and-foot combat,’’ unhampered by 
the rules of football. Jack and Luther ‘Trask 
could not shoot without grave risk of hitting a 
friend instead of a foe. 

“Third down and five yards to gain !’’ shouted 
Trask, joyously. “Tackle ’em low and hard! 
They have lost their nerve! Keep ’em on the 
run!’’ 

The familiar, stirring phrases came to the ears 
of Wang Chou, and he sent up an answering 
yell. The conflict had become a pursuit. The 
Big Knives were scurrying for cover, and already 
the fastest of them were bobbing out of sight 
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among the hills and gullies. Those left on the | What he saw was a great crowd of men and | inferno of smoke and flame, and from the thou- 
field were resisting half-heartedly or begging for | women, who blocked the way. All were gazing 


quarter. 
Wang Chou was for knocking the prisoners 


in the same direction, and appeared to be waiting 
for something to happen. The carts could go no 


on the head, but Trask forbade Chinese methods | farther, and Wang Chou fell back to whisper to 


of dealing with captives. 
wounded, The hurts of Wang Chou’s men were 


He examined the | the anxious lad: 


*“*We have come too late. We must go back to 


mostly cuts and bruises, that would soon heal; | the gate as quick as we can.” 


not one of them was unable to walk. Two of 


“Why? What are they all staring at? Why 


the Big Knives, however, were dead, and six | are they so quiet?” 


others needed bandaging. After this had been 


“Look! It is the English mission!” muttered 


done, they were carried to the grove and left for | Wang Chou, as he made a slightly larger opening 


their friends to find. 
The booty included a flaming red banner, in- 


in the curtain. 
Above the intervening roofs eddied a streamer 


scribed with the motto in huge black characters, | of thick, black smoke, which gushed every mo- 


“Slay and Burn! 


oe 


and Christians! 


| 


Death to all Foreigners | ment in greater volume. Soon tongues of flame 
Beneath this was a device | licked through it, and .the waiting multitude 


denoting the number and recruiting district of | found its voice in such a screeching din as Jack 


this particular band. 


Wang Chou was rum-| had never before heard. Wang Chou led the 


maging for more spoils of war, when he discov- way into a quieter street, where it was possible 


ered, hidden in a straw-thatched hut, a dozen 
modern Mauser rifles of the army pattern and 
some boxes of cartridges. 

‘“‘What wonderful luck!” cried Trask. “Or 
is it something more than luck? These guns 
are brand-new. They have never been used. 
Either the natives did not know how to handle 
them, or we arrived before they had had time to 
break out the ammunition. Who is arming them 
in this style, I wonder?” 

“Tt looks as if the guns had been sent out to 
them from Tai Yan,” answered Jack. “Some 
of the ruling officials may be in the plot. No 
wonder Matthew Stone dared not trust the dis- 
trict governor.” 

From another hiding-place Wang Chou now 
dragged forth a squealing, white-faced fugitive, 
who protested that he was only the humble and 
worthless cook of the Big Knife band. 
the regalia of the sect, however, and his captor 
proceeded to extract information by means of 
such ingenious threats of torture that Jack 
begged : 

“Don’t say anything more, Wang Chou! You 
don’t mean a word of it, but this talk of slicing 
him to death by inches gives me the cold shivers, 
What does the poor beggar know? Can we get 
into Tai Yan and out again?” 

The bully having allowed the trembling wretch 
to scramble to his feet, he made off down the 
road, and vanished in a cloud of dust. 

“The evil dialect of these people is a language 
for dogs and pigs,” said Wang Chou; “but I 
have found out that this company of Big Knives 
was guarding the highway to Tai Yan from the 
east. There are no more of them between us 
and the city. They were waiting for a signal to 
march in and destroy the English mission people 
and all their works.” 

‘*Why did they wait? What isthe signal? Is 
the mission still safe?” asked Trask. 

“There are Big Knives in the city,” calmly 
continued Wang Chou, “but they are scattered, 
keeping quiet until it is known whether the 
governor will openly smile on them, and tell his 
soldiers to shut their eyes.” 

“So his excellency will side with the majority,” 
said Jack. “He is antiforeign at heart, but has 
been wabbling.” 

“The signal was to be a big red banner hung 
from the wall of the city, beside each gate,’’ ex- 
plained Wang Chou, “so that those camped in 
the hills could see it.”’ 

“Then we must be close to the easterly gates,” 
Trask suggested. ‘“‘Run over to the other side 
of the hill, Jack, and takea look. We had better 
hurry along as soon as we can deal out these 
rifles and show the men how to use them.” 

The fighting escort proudly shouldered their 
guns and swaggered away frum the grove. 
They had marched only a short distance, when 
the walls of Tai Yan loomed beyond a level 
stretch that appeared to have been used as a drill- 
ground for the troops stationed in the city. Soon 
they were approaching the tall, fantastic towers 
that guarded the gateway. Thus far there had 
been no uprising in Tai Yan. 

Suddenly Wang Chou halted and raised his 
arms with a wild and tragic gesture. Two men, 
wearing red caps and sashes, were lowering 
something from a parapet. It revealed itself as 
a brilliant banner. Down the middle ran a row 
of huge characters. Bold and black stood out 
the legend, “Slay and Burn!”’ The signal was 
displayed. The governor had given his verdict. 

Jack gazed at Luther Trask. 

“We must go ahead, somehow!” Trask de- 
elared, “Those mission people are in for it, but 
I’m sure we can get them out of the city before 
the trouble begins. A dozen men with rifles can 
do a good deal, We have the start of the bands 
of Big Knives outside the city, anyway.” 

Wang Chou was sputtering advice. The two 
foreigners must hide inside the covers of the carts 
at once. In this way they might reach the mis- 
sion without trouble. The escort, with their red 
sashes, would be mistaken for a party of Big 
Knives entering the city in response to the signal. 

Jack and Trask followed the advice, and the 
escort marched in past the gates. The soldiers, 


He wore | 





merchants and coolies, who were gathered in idle, | 


buzzing throngs, applauded the brawny strangers 
with the crimson girdles. Wang Chou strode 
ahead, bearing aloft the captured banner of the 
Big Knives. Jack, half-smothered beneath a 
bundle of blankets, crouched in his cart, and 
shivered at the sounds that came from the tur- 
bulent, unseen streets. After a while he peered 
through a small rip in the canvas, in the hope of 
discerning some sign of the mission station. 





to see more clearly. The mission buildings were 
ablaze from one end to the other. 
No one could have escaped alive from this 
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“THE STAR OF OREGON.” 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


IV. 


HERE are now thirty feet 
T of water, not only on the 

bar of the Columbia 
River, but all the way up to 
the docks at Portland. Ocean 
steamships from Japan, from 
China, from Australia, and 
ships, barks and schooners from 
all quarters of the globe, now 
load and unload at the city. 
Although a hundred and twenty 
miles from the Pacific, Portland, 
like Manchester in England, has 
become one of the great sea- 
ports of the world; the Colum- 
bia and the Willamette are now 
to Portland what the great 
new ship-canal is to modern 
Manchester. 

Yet it is but little more than 
half a century ago that the Star 
of Oregon—the daring pioneer 
ship of Portland—first ventured 
out over the Columbia bar. 

“Captain” Joseph Gale was 
the skipper. Although he had 
been to sea only for a short time, 
some years before, he was the 
best sailor among them, for not 
one of his crew of six had ever 
before been on shipboard. Of 
these one was an Indian, and 
the five others were recent 
settlers, who had come to Oregon to take up land, 
but who found themselves sadly in want of cattle 
and horses. Of these there were none to be 
bought, and indeed, there was little money to 
buy them with. 

Gale and his fellow settlers decided to build a 

schooner, and sail her to San Francisco, where 
vessels were in demand. They believed that 
there they could sell their schooner, and invest 
the proceeds in cattle, which they could drive 
overland to the valley of the Columbia. Gale’s 
associates in the scheme were Ralph Kilbourne, 
George Canan, Pleasant Armstrong, Henry 
Woods, George Davis and Jacob Green, not one 
of whom had the least knowledge of ship-build- 
ing. 
- Among the settlers at Oregon City, however, 
was a middle-aged man, one Felix Hathaway, 
who in his younger days had worked in a ship- 
yard in Maine. Gale and Kilbourne persuaded 
him: to help them lay the keel and set up the 
frame. 

On one of the islands at the mouth of the 
Willamette, a long, straight stick of timber was 
found that would answer for the keel. Oregon 
white oak was cut for the frame. Crooked red 
fir roots, like the tamarack “knees” used in New 
England, were dug out for the ribs. The new 
sawmill, at the falls of the Willamette, supplied 
the cedar planks for the sides and the deck ; the 
adjacent Oregon forest the masts and spars of 
Douglas fir. 

As finally completed, the Star was fifty-three 
feet eight inches in length over all; her beam 
was about eleven feet. Considering the inexpe- 
rience of her builders, she was a remarkably 
trim, shipshape craft. She was fore-and-aft 
rigged with mainsail, foresail, jib and flying jib, 
and painted black with a white ribbon from 
stem to stern. In ballast she drew four feet 
eight inches of water. 


Her builders were more than a year at work | 


upon her. After she was completed, unforeseen 
obstacles arose. A vessel of such tonnage cannot 
take the high seas at will. Her skipper must 
understand navigation, must hold a certificate to 
that effect, and take out clearance papers from 
his port of hail, showing where she is bound ; for 
otherwise she is liable to be treated as a pirate 
ship. 

The Star would never have got to sea at all, 
perhaps, but for the timely arrival, at the mouth 
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| sands of frenzied Chinese, who filled every street 
and alley. 

Jack and Luther Trask, penned in their carts, 
were unable even to consult each other. Wang 
Chou begged them to save their own skins before 
| it was too late. They delayed, on the chance of 
| ascertaining the fate of Matthew Stone and his 
| fellow missionaries. Jack, sliding an arm under 
| the back curtain of his cart, clutched Wang Chou 
by the sleeve. 

“We ought to get out of this,’”? he whispered. 
“But can’t you mix up in the crowd and dis- 
cover what has happened? Carry your Big 
Knife banner, and you will be safe enough.’’ 

Wang Chou plowed a pathway toward the 
mission, while the populace pressed back to avoid 
collision with this fierce stranger. His bull-like 
strength carried him within thirty yards of the 
blazing buildings. There be found a squad of 
Big Knives quarreling over a heap of furniture 
and clothing looted from the foreigners’ dwellings. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“YOU'RE A FINE LOT OF SAILORS!" I SHOUTED 


of the Columbia, of the United States Squadron 
of Exploration, under command of Commo- 
dore, Wilkes, the discoverer of the antarctic 
continent. 

To the commodore Gale applied for informa- 
tion and aid. Wilkes asked him a few practical 
questions to test his nautical knowledge, and 
then supplied him, not only with the necessary 
certificate, but also with a compass, a quadrant 
and a nautical almanac. By courtesy of the com- 
modore, too, the Star was outfitted with cordage, 
sails, an American flag and an anchor. 

On September 3, 1842, the navigators got the 
Star down the Columbia to Astoria, and made 
ready to cross the bar and brave the perils of the 
Pacific. 

Then Woods and Davis decided to withdraw 
from the risky undertaking. The crew with 
which Gale finally put to sea consisted of Kil- 
bourne, Canan, Armstrong, Green, an Indian 
boy called “Nikky,” and a German, one Carl 
Pfeffenhauser, who wished to go to California. 
The story of that venturesome voyage, as told by 
Gale, is about as follows: 

“There was a spanking breeze that morning. 
We put to sea, made our offing, and stood out 
past Cape Disappointment. What happened 
then was just what I had expected. No sooner 
did my crew of landsmen feel the heave of the 
ocean surges than they began to turn pale. In 
half an hour they weren’t good for anything, and 
couldn’t even stand by to make a tack. The 
young Indian was the only one who could do 
the least thing to help me. Nikky could hold the 
wheel steady, and even put it over, while [ ran 
forward. The others were knocked out, for 
the Star was pitching smartly. Kilbourne lay 
doubled up on the rail like a sack of beans. 
Canan was across the windlass, and Pfeffen- 
| hauser lay groaning on the deck. Pretty soon he 
came crawling aft. ‘Gale,’ he said, ‘put into 
some bay, and let me get ashore !’ 

“*T thought you wanted to go to California,’ 
said I. 

“*Yes,’ he moaned. ‘But I’ll walk.’ 

“Pale as ashes, Kilbourne now came feeling 
his way aft, and holding fast by the rail; and he, 
too, pleaded with me to put into some bay. 

“Green and Armstrong, who were just as sick, 
sat down flat on deck, with their backs to the 
deck-house. 

“*You’re a fine lot of sailors!’ I shouted at 











them. ‘Turn to, every man of you, and help me 
work ship!’ 

“Green did try hard to do a man’s duty; but 
really he couldn’t walk. Nor could Kilbourne, 
As for Pfeffenhauser, he finally began to 
threaten ; I must let him go ashore somewhere, 
anywhere, even among the Indians—he didn’t 
care where it was. 

“Of course I had no thought of putting ashore. 
I had no chart of the coast. There was none, 
then; and I knew nothing about the reefs and 
rocks. I hadn’t told Kilbourne or the others 
what I meant to do, but my plan was to make 
an offing of forty or fifty miles, bear away south 
till I picked up the latitude of San Francisco, 
then feel my way into port by. fair weather. I 
suppose my shipmates had the idea I was going 
to put into bays and coves all the way down to 
California. They cast their eyes off to sea, then 
shoreward, and begged me not go out so far. I 
laughed at them, and headed the Star for open 
water. What imploring looks those poor fellows 
cast toward the land! 

“Except for Nikky, I should have been help- 
less. He did as I bade him, and brought me 
coffee and food from the little galley forward; 
for the wind rose, and we rushed along at a ten- 
knot clip. 

“Toward night, however, the weather changed, 
and I began to grow uneasy. The wind shifted; 
fog set in. By midnight half a gale was blow- 
ing, while rain fell in sheets, and I had nobody 
to relieve me at the helm. Canan was not quite 
so sick as the rest. He and Nikky could pull 
and haul a little. We 
got the canvas in, all but 
the jib. Never was skip- 
per more short-handed, 
with a gale coming on. 
I never expected to see 
San Francisco, or any 
other port. 

‘*Pfeffenhauser had 
crawled below. Green 
was sitting with one arm 
round the foremast, and 
his head against it. I do 
not believe that he could 
have got aft to save his 
life, for the Star was 
pitching and twisting like 
a halibut-smack in a 
northeaster. 

“All night I stood at the 
wheel. 

“Morning showed no 
improvement. A gale was 
blowing; great foaming 
billows were rolling after 
us; gusts of rain were 
driving hard. I stood, 
soaked to the skin, and 
grasped the wheel till my 
hands were cramped fast 
to it. All that day there 
was no let-up. I dared 
not leave the helm. The 
little craft rode well, but 
to let her broach to would mean destruction for 
us. Awful seas were racing by. 

“Nikky was clear grit; not a whimper came 
from him. Now and then I had him hold the 
spokes a few minutes, while I stretched up and 
straightened my fingers. 

“Never in all my life had I so hated to see the 
darkness come on as I did that night. 1 was so 
tired that I didn’t believe that I could hold out 
till morning. But aman never knows how much 
he can stand till he tries. 

“The third night went somehow, and toward 
morning the gale abated. The fogs lifted, the 
clouds broke away, and we got a glimpse of 
the sun. Canan came on deck of his own ac- 
eord. He was still sick, but not so much so as 
he had been. I called him aft, told him how to 
steer, and going to the galley and dropping into 
a chair, went sound-asleep at once. I had been 
at the helm the greater part of sixty hours. 

“An awful sidewise flop of the schooner 
brought me to my feet. Canan had let her 
broach to and get in the trough of a sea. Still 
half-asleep, I staggered aft and righted matters 
for him. Then I caught another nap. 

“Things went better after that. The storm 
‘was over; the sea smoothed down. Green came 
crawling out, then Kilbourne, and lastly, Pfef- 
fenhauser. At noon I caught an observation, 
got my latitude, and found that we were down to 
thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes, with San 
Francisco nearly due east. A westerly wind 
favored us. I headed in for the coast. The 
next morning we saw the mountains north of the 
Golden Gate looming high over the mists, and 
stood in to port with a fine breeze. 

“Opposite the Presidio we came to, and I took 
my papers ashore to the commandant, who looked 
them over and said, ‘Bueno, Senor Capitan!’ 
That afternoon we came to anchor farther up the 
bay. Several American and English captains of 
ships and barks lying in the harbor came off 
tocallonme. They were curious about the Star 
of Oregon. 

“Oregon, Oregon!’ one British skipper ex- 
claimed. ‘Blessed if there’s such a port on any 
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of my charts !’ 

“*Tf there isn’t, there soon will be,’ said I. 
‘And it’s going to be one of the finest ports in 
the world, too.’ 

“About a fortnight afterward we sold the 
Star to a friend of the Spanish governor, 
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Guadalupe Vallejo, for three hundred and fifty | a drove of twelve hundred and fifty cows and | 
steers, six hundred mules and horses, and about | 


cows and heifers. 
“Kilbourne resolved to stay and settle perma- | 
nently near San Francisco. Owing to the un- 


three thousand sheep. 
“It was a long trip through a well-nigh un- 





settled state of the country and the hostility of | broken wilderness. We had eight hundred miles | 


the Indians, Canan, Green and I did not dare to | to go, and were seventy-five days on the way, 
start to drive our stock back to*Oregon without | but we reached Oregon with comparatively little 
reénforcement. After several months I suc-| loss of stock.” 

ceeded in organizing a cattle company, consisting | 
of forty-two men, including Nikky, all of whom Oregon was the means of opening the way for 
had a share in the venture. 


THE WAYS OF DANISH YOUTH 
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They have no greater 
pleasure than a long day 
in the beech woods, and 
they can have no greater | 
treat than the typical | 
smorrebrid. A careless 
person 
smoérrebréd by the word 
sandwich, but no sand- 
wich can ever have the 
infinite variety of smér- 
rebréd. Its foundation is 
black or white bread ; but 
what delights are built on 


HE young folk of 

this cheerful coun- 

try of Denmark 
love, above all, the open 
air. Their lives—those of 
the aristocratic classes as 
well as of those who are 
not aristocratic, for this is 
a country of classes—are 
as a rule very simple. 
This may account for 
their lack of self-con- 
sciousness, although it 
cannot account for their 
general good manners. that foundation ! 
From the street boy who Denmark is a land of 
tramps about in wooden shoes, to the erect | cakes,—cakes of such variety and such delicious- 
young gentleman walking home from the Latin | ness as no other land knows,—but no cake, after 
school, everybody is polite. The little girl of | the hard work of the school is done, can meet the 
five drops a courtesy as a matter of course | needs of the hungry pupil as smérrebrid meets 
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Thus it happened that the little Star of | 


In May we started | the cattle industry in the valley of the Columbia. | 


might translate | 





when any older person speaks to her, and says | 
“God dag!” very prettily. After each meal | 
every child approaches his parents and cere- 
moniously thanks them with the formula, 
“Tak for mad!” to which the parents 
respond, ‘Vel bekomme!” In the country 
the young people—even when they are grown 
up—kiss their parents gratefully after meals. 
The relation between parents and children 
in Denmark is rather ceremonious, from the 
American point of view, but in no other 
country are children better treated, and in 
no other country do they better respond to 
kind treatment. 
In our country, for instance, you occasion- 
ally see a scowl or a frown on the brow 
of a small boy or girl when some request is 
denied in public. Such an expression would 
in Denmark be looked on with amazement. 


them. It is entrancing to look at. There is, 
| for example, the orange-colored slice of smoked 
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WINTER SPORTS 


The children receive great consideration om all | salmon resting on the pale-amber bread and 


occasions. 
when the King and Queen of England entered 
Copenhagen in state, or like that day, more 
recent, when ex-President Roosevelt passed 
through the streets, small children are invariably 
ranged in front of the waiting crowds of older 
persons, so that they may miss nothing of the 
sights. 


A Boy’s Newspaper. 


T is remarkable, too, how well the young Danes 
| speak foreign languages. ‘Their simplicity and 

lack of self-consciousness help them to ac- 
quire this accomplishment. The moment they 
have a slight knowledge of English, German or. 
French, they begin to use it. If you speak in 
English to a boy coming from the big public 
schools, like that in Stockholmsgade, for instance, 
he will instantly reply in English. I know a 
ten-year-old boy who not only writes a good 
letter in German and in English, but also con- 
ducts a little weekly paper entirely written in 
Latin! His Latin is not Ciceronian, and the 
cases are sometimes rather jumbled, but he uses | 
frankly and honestly all the knowledge he has 
acquired to the best of his ability, and nobody 
thinks of laughing at him, nor is he regarded as 
an infant phenomenon. It is taken as a matter 
of course that he should do what he can with 
what he has learned. In his column of domestic 


For instance, on gala-days, like that | butter ; 





news he is not above mentioning that “we had’ 
yellow-bean soup and 
pork for dinner. 

Simple pleasures are 
enjoyed by all classes of 
society. The little Prin- 
cess Margaret, at the age 
of fourteen, took a walk 
with her mother, the 
Princess Valdemar, 
every morning about 
eight o’clock. She inva- 
riably stopped in the 
Street opposite the Amer- 
ican legation, and sol- 
emnly allowed a horse, 
whose business brought 
him there at that hour, 


A LITTLE DANISH 


to eat a loaf of black bread, rugbrid, from her | 


hand before she proceeded on her promenade. 
This was part of her daily routine, and it seemed | 
to give her and the horse a great deal of enjoy- | 
ment. This custom was invariable in the late | 





just before Christmas last year. 
cesses, the horse and the driver took the proceed- 
ing very naturally. 








The two prin- | 
| some places French lessons are given during the 
| last year of the course. 


there is the thin shaving of roast 
beef, ornamented with tendrils of chiseled 
horseradish; there is the gorgeous crimson- 
red herring salad,—said to be the favorite 
delicacy of Queen Alexandra when she was a 
girl,—the gold and white daisy effect of hard- 
boiled eggs relieving the glowing circles of raw 
tomatoes; the goose-breast ornamented with 
rounds of blushing radish—but the list of deli- 
cacies is too long. If you speak of the clear eyes 
and bright complexions of the Danish young folk, 
their elders are sure to say, “Smérrebréd,” with 
an air of finality. 

There is very little “ice-cream soda’’ in Den- 
mark, and bonbons seem to be sold in great 
quantities only at Christmas. In fact, although 
cakes filled with cream are eaten every day at 
the afternoon meal, accompanied by liberal drafts 
of tea, there is no country in the world, not even 
excepting Ireland, where there are so many 
young people with exquisite complexions. At 
Christmas, marchpane—you will find it men- 
tioned in Chaucer—is the foundation for all 
kinds of sweetmeats—lifelike cherries, glowing 
peaches, and oranges that melt in the mouth, 
skin and all. 
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All Sorts of Schools. 


ROM the age of seven, study with the Danish 
child is a serious thing, and there seems to 
be a rooted opinion among -all the fathers 

and mothers in Denmark that reading 

and writing do not come by nature. 

No child is believed to have been 

created with genius, and consequently 

work is the rule, because it is looked 
on as a mere daily duty not to be 
specially commended. 

For instance, the young girl learns 
housekeeping as an art. Manual 
training, or sloid, is an inseparable 
part, in some form or other, of the 
education of boys. In Copenhagen 
there are as many schools as there 
are restaurants, which is saying a 
great deal, for in that city in nearly 
every third house there seems to be 
something sold to eat or to drink. 

These schools are not all free public schools. 
The free communal, or public school, is fre- 
quented by the poor people who cannot afford 
to pay, although many of them do pay a nominal 
sum. 

These schools are very well conducted. English 
and German are now taught in them, and in 
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The most famous and oldest of the Danish acad- 
emies or of the schools originally established for 
the sons of the nobility, but now open to all 
young Danes of good re- 
pute, are Soré and Her- 
lufsholm. 

Soré Academy is situated 
in one of the most beautiful 
districts of Denmark. It 
was formerly the residence 
of Holberg, the Moli>re of 
Denmark, and of Inger- 
man, whose novels bear a 
certain resemblance to those 
of Sir Walter Scott. Origi- 
nally a Benedictine monas- 
tery, to the estates of which 
have been added since the 
Reformation several fine 
stretches of beechwood and 
meadow, the academy 


well attended. These lead to the university, | 
which is coeducational. 

| The Danes are very proud of their school- 
| houses, both public and pri- 
vate. There is an adage 
that if you see a good 
house anywhere it is certain 
| to be a schoolhouse. The 
high-school system in 
Denmark would demand a 
paper by itself. This sys- 
tem was founded by’ the 
famous Bishop Grundtvig. 
It has done very much to 
consolidate Danish notions 
of nationality and to ad- 
vance the agricultural pros- 
perity of the people. The 
high schools exist in the 
country districts, and are 
attended in the summer by 
young men and in the in a flourishing condition. 
winter by young women. It seems to be governed 
They resemble somewhat our Chautauquas, | largely by the students themselves, among whom 
but the curriculum is more limited ; the students are several young Danish boys who have come 
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PEASANT GIRLS IN THE GOOD 
OLD DAYS 





|all live in one house, and the amusements are! back from the United States. The discipline is 
very simple and connected with national and | fairly strict, but not at all severe; much attention 
religious ideas. |is given to sports; and the course of studies, 
which leads through the University of Copen- 
“For Confirmation.”’ hagen to a fixed position in one of the Danish 
| government bureaus, is carefully arranged and 

HEN a farmer’s son or daughter has | | often revised by experts. 
W sufficient money to spend atermortwo| The life of the student is simple and healthful, 
at a high school, he or sheishappy. The | He has his games; he drills; he listens critically 
high schools are not attended by the aristocracy | to the music of his band, which never forgets to 
or the middle classes, either in the city or in the | play the national airs; he takes his daily walk, 
country. They are for the peasants—peasant in | discusses the masterpieces of Holberg, part of 
Denmark means a tiller of the land, although | the traditions of the school— Holberg having 
some great proprietors are not ashamed of being | been one of its principal benefactors; he break- 
classed as peasants. | fasts, as a treat, at the woodland restaurant 
The vista of a child’s life in Denmark is | where Mother Stine presides; and he feels that 





In the University. 








A YOUNG DANE 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN A SCHOOL CLASS 


bounded by the great day of confirmation, which his future, provided that he works reasonably 
usually occurs at the age of fourteen. To be | hard, is secure. 
confirmed is, for the boy, to receive the toga 
virilis, and for the girl it means the right to 
wear a long frock and to cease to wear her 
hair in a childish way. One sign of this HE feverish heat of an American college 
emancipation is that the happy person con- T football game is unknown here, Games 
firmed is no longer addressed by the personal are not competitions ; they are amusements. 
pronoun “du,” except by his family and | There is not too much electricity in theair; every- 
immediate friends. thing seems normal; the past is part of the 
Confirmation is looked on in the Lutheran | present, and the future appears to be largely 
church as being almost as necessary as bap- | governed by the experience of the past and the 
tism. . Every child must be confirmed ; even | present. 
the children of agnostics would consider}; When a boy from Soré, or the other great 
themselves socially injured if they did not | academy of Herlufsholm, enters the university, 
pass the examination for this rite and receive | life becomes more exciting; he wears the stu- 
it. It is not only a religious symbol ; dent’s cap, and he lives 
for the girl it is a warrant to enter in Copenhagen, in the 
society ; for the boy it is the first midst of social and 
step of his entrance into life. Gifts political alarms, where 
of all kinds are showered on those con- art and science, the tech- 
firmed. For weeks before the time nique of the poet Drach- 
named for the ceremony the shop- mann and of the latest 
windows are filled with all kinds of aviator are discussed 
things labeled ‘For Confirmation.” It with deep interest; 
does not surprise anybody to see a where a play by the 
jeweled fan or a pair of satin slippers, Norwegian Bjérnson 
or even red suspenders, marked “‘For or the Dane Palle de 
Confirmation.” I wish I could have Rosenkranz, or the ren- 
reproduced in colors for you a “confir- dering of the principal 
mation telegram’? which, according to réle in the national 
the custom, I am sending on the happy opera of “King and 
day toa young friend. It is bordered Marshal’’ by the Danish 
with gold stars and roses and morning-glories. It | tenor, Herdld, is for the moment a great question. 
is so splendid that I should like to keep it myself. Here he mingles in the society of fellow stu- 
No confirmation day is complete among the | dents, many of whom are young women, animated 
poor or the rich without a feast to celebrate the | by similar scholastic impressions, and as a rule, 
occasion, and the young people in Denmark are | very much interested in Danish national art and 
very learned in gastronomy. They know what literature. Thelifeof the student in Copenhagen 
to expect on this great day, and just how many | is more carefully regulated, more monotonous, 
varieties of cakes their relatives ought to supply, | but not less interesting, than that led by the 
and likewise the number and quality of the gifts. | students at Yale or Harvard. The presence of 
On this day the boy who plays in 
the street discards his wooden shoes 
and appears in foot-gear of shining 
leather ; and he may perhaps boldly 
enter the door of a café, or sit 
among the evergreens in front of 
one of those delectable places, sip- 
ping tea or coffee with grown-up 
people. 
About midday on the first Sun- 
days of March, April, September 
and October the streets near the 
principal churches are alive with 
carriages filled with well-dressed 
people. Among them, conspicuous 
by the elaborate white gown and 
the hair carefully done, is sure to be 
one of the heroines of the occasion, the newly con- | | young women in the university classes is taken 
firmed young girl. The boys, in striking cravats | as a matter of course. 
and long trousers, walk home, asa rule, thecenter! After confirmation the young woman begins 
of the admiring and envious gaze of their younger | to think of marriage; and after several years 
brothers. The shops bloom with “confirmation | pass by she is rather certain to be engaged. 
telegrams’’ — brilliantly ornamented sheets, in | Sometimes she fixes her eyes on a student, and 
which, at a great reduction in rates, one sends ; he and she may be seen wandering through the 
congratulations. The two on my desk, for other | streets or in the pleasant walks of the suburbs, 
young people, are doubled sheets of glazed paper, | exchanging confidences and audibly planning for 
one adorned with the arms of Denmark in colors, | the future. 
the other with a mass of purple iris. Except in the circles of the old aristocracy, 
At the age of about fourteen years dnd six | where the chaperon, even in the country, is 
months the children of the poorer parents go to | insisted on, the life of the young people in 
work; those of the more well-to-do are ready | Denmark is very untrammeled, even more so 
to enter the higher schools, which prepare them | than in the United States. 
for the university, or to take their places in the | | Dress is not the strong—or the weak—point of 
Real schools, in which Latin and Greek classics | the Danish girl. As a child, she is not allowed 
are not taught. Nearly all the great Latin! to give much attention to the subject. As she 
schools, even of the provincial cities, are sup- | grows older, the cook-book is considered by her 
ported by private endowment or corporation. | much more important than the fashion magazine. 





This simplicity is typical of the Danish people. | Private schools are very numerous, and very 
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There are her studies and her amusements to 
take her mind from dress; then there is the 
expense of dress. As Denmark is not a country 
of rich people, luxury in clothes is unknown, If 
a family has to choose between Paris hats and 
smart frocks for the daughter and a winter trip 
to Italy, it chooses the Italian trip, and the young 
ladies go about in clothes that appal the average 
American girl! This does not exactly apply to 
the families of the very rich ; but even with them 
dress is not the object of an absorbing passion. 
And the daughter of the most aristocratic land- 
owner in Denmark usually spends five or six 
months under the direction of a competent house- 
wife before she marries the count or baron of her 
choice. 

The Danish girl is taught to make her own 
clothes, and she often makes them for service, 
not for show. She begins to sew when she is 
very little. She dresses her dolls after the fash- 
ion of Hans Christian Andersen’s heroines, or 
watches eagerly the dolls’ dresses in the famous 
shop in the Ostergade. Here are displayed 
rows of dolls all dressed alike, but the dresses 
are changed every day. If you want to delight 
a little Danish girl, give her a doll from this 
celebrated shop, with a complete toilet, and a 
little book of instructions for dolls’ dressmaking. 
For the country child, in an old castle, in a farm- 
house, or in one of the typical “priests’ houses,” 
a doll’s outfit is a joyful thing; but you must not 
forget the little book of diagrams. 

The “priests’ houses’ — prestegaards —are 
most characteristic of the national life. ‘There 
you see the Danish family relations at their best. 
There life is calm, contented, seemingly safe 
from the storms of the world. When a Danish 
artist desires to make a typical picture, he chooses 
the exterior or the interior of a rectory, and there 
he sees that well-ordered, cheerful routine in 
which children and the simple virtues flourish. 
There is nothing so like the unshaken peace of 
a prestegaard garden as the courtyard of an 
Old World monastery. 

The Danish young people are fond of dancing, 
and they sing, too; but singing is not so generally 
cultivated as in Germany. All the children’s 
games are singing games, resembling “Gravel, 
green gravel,” and those which we all played in 
the spring evenings when we were young; but 
the water and the woods are the chief delights 
of young and old. Even when the frost comes, 
long processions of children are seen going, 
towels in hand, to the bathing-places on the 
Sound. 

The Sound, a part of one of the three Belts, 
separates Denmark from Sweden. Its waters 
roll almost into the gardens of some of the houses 
in the suburbs of Copenhagen. From Elsinore, 
in Denmark, to Helsingborg, in Sweden, a good 
swimmer often dashes in the summer, and swim- 
ming-races between Danes and Swedes are not 
infrequent. 

An institution in Copenhagen beloved by the 
boy of the lower classes—no one can speak of an 
Old World country without using the word 
“classes” —is the ‘‘free-air-sea-light gymnasium.” 
It is an enclosed space, opening on the salty 
waters of the Sound. Here, in warm weather, 
when there is warm weather, a boy can spend a 
day of delight. For about three cents he may 
play tennis or football, or throw disks, or plunge 
into the water as often as he likes. He may 
spend the whole day within this enclosure, and 
be very happy, refreshed by tea or coffee and 
cakes or smérrebréd, which also may be bought 
for a few cents. There is, I believe, a similar 
institution, under the control of a superintendent 
of the schools, for girls. 

A poor boy in Copenhagen does not have to 
walk miles in the dust to find a “swimming- 
hole.” He need not fear that another boy will 
tie his shirt into knots. He “peels off’? what 
little he has on, hangs it on a nail in the fence 
appropriated to wardrobes, and forgets all about 
it until the shades of night—about eleven o’clock 
in June!—begin to fall. On a hot day—heat 
sometimes afflicts Denmark —the free-air-sea- 
light gymnasium is a paradise for boys. No 
policeman is needed to keep order. Fathers go 
with their lads of all ages; order takes care of 
itself. There are hundreds of baths on this 
sapphire-and-emerald Sound ; all classes frequent 
them, and only when the snow flies are they 
almost deserted. 

Birthdays are events in Denmark, but they 
are marked by no novelties. The same food is 
eaten, the same flowers presented as in the days 
of Christian VII. A novelty would spoil every- 
thing; the more flowers the better, and you must 
always drink chocolate. On his birthday the 
crown prince always drinks chocolate; and if at 
Tivoli—the summer garden of Copenhagen—you 
see a small girl solemnly drinking chocolate, 
while her grandmother holds a huge bunch of 
roses, you know that it is either the little girl’s 
birthday or the grandmother’s. 

Tivoli! Ah, the wooden soldier of Andersen! 
Ah, dear little Ida’s flowers! Ah, the Harlequin 
and Columbine! They are all at Tivoli. Tivoli 
in the summer! There is every night a panto- 
mime for children. The girls and boys have 
free seats provided for them. And when the 
giant is conquered by the elves in the pantomime, 
you should hear the children laugh! You would 
think that Hans Christian Andersen had come 
back again and was telling some of his stories! 

Young people’s parties are frequent in the 
winter; and even in the summer, in the castles, 
there is much dancing. In “society” young 





people are invited to tea at nine or ten o’clock. 
That means a dance. Boys and girls do not go 
to these dances until they have been confirmed, 
and even then they are not always allowed 
to go. 

At the parties there are no intermissions. 
Three or four dances are marked on the program 
—a waltz or two and the Lancers; the waltzes 
go on steadily until supper-time, when everybody 
is ready to eat the great variety of solid food 
provided. After this comes the cotillion. A 
pianist generally furnishes the music. Only at 
the court entertainment isa band provided. This 
being the case, people of moderate means give 
very pleasant dances. And no Danish young 
people dance when they are hungry. 

In no country, except Italy, are children’s 
tastes in art better developed. Every little shop 
that sells writing-paper sells copies of Raphael’s 


Madonnas and Thorvaldsen’s “Mercury.” In 
music the popular taste is equally good ; imported 
music-hall tunes have a certain vogue, but the 


wide-spread among young people. Their taste 
is cultivated in the homes and schools. 

The country children still hold to the dwarf,— 
Nissen,—who comes at Christmas to curse or to 
bless ; but to the city child the “Ugly Duckling” 
is more real. They all love Christmas, which is 
the great feast of the year for the young folk 
of Denmark. The little bundle of grain for the 
wandering birds is hung up, and in rustic 
places the dish of milk and rice is set apart 
in the attic for ““Nissen.”” And he—he marvel- 
ously resembles one of our brownies—licks the 
plate so well that unbelieving city people say 





that “it was the cat’’! 


THE apy OF MARY FRANCES 








UT in the big hall the electric 
O gong announced with decision 

that the afternoon period of 
school was to be closed immediately. 
In Room 10 there was an expectant 
hush as Miss Sharpley, with dignity 
and coldness, stood up. 

There seemed to be an unusual 
awfulness in her bearing this after- 
noon. It trembled in the primness 
of her puffed hair, it followed her 
erect figure to the very floor of the 
rostrum, it glared from her eyes behind 
her glasses. More than one little girl 
searched her conscience for a for- 
gotten misdemeanor. 

“Mary Frances Robbins,”—always 
full names were announced when the 
occasion was serious,—‘‘Georgiana 
Louise Myer, Edna Grace May, Eloise 
Bacon and Gertrude Dorothy Gardi- 
ner may remain.’’ 

The door was opened, and far off 
down the long hall came the sound of 
marching feet, joined by others and 
still others, until Room 10 was added 
to the ranks, and out of the great 
doorway the grades of School Number 
5 passed, and at last were free. 

A little group of girls lingered at 
the corner before parting. One was saying in 
a low tone: 

“Yes, I know I left it in my desk. I brought 
it to school yesterday. I just couldn’t wait for 
you girls to see it. It was real mother-of-pearl, 
with the sweetest light blue lining and a silver 
chain. Aunt Julia gave it to me the night 
before. It was the dearest little purse. I 
wouldn’t have lost it for anything, and to think 
that it should have been taken from my desk 
while I was home for luncheon! No, there 
wasn’t any other place where I could have put 
it. If I had carried it home, it would have been 
in my coat pocket. Just before I got back to 
school I felt in my pocket, and it was not there; 
then I remembered putting it in my desk, and 
hurried in, for I knew it was careless of me to 
leave it, and it was not there! I tell you, girls, 
there’s a thief in that school !” 

“But not in our room!’’ 
voices. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Miss Sharpley asked me 
lots of questions. The thief will be found, mark 
my words!”’ And Isabel, with her imperious 
manner, fairly forced suspicion and judgment 
into their minds, as perhaps she had already 
done in the more mature mind of Miss Sharpley. 

In Room 10 the five little girls were waiting to 
learn their fate. Miss Sharpley stood above 
them, with no mercy in her heart. Miss Sharpley 
was not only judge and jury; she was constable ; 
she was attorney and counsel for the prosecution, 
and there was no one to take care of the case for 
the defendant. No wonder that the verdict was 
decided before the cross-examination began! No 
wonder that those little girls had white faces, 
cold hands and violently beating hearts! 

“You may answer my questions in as few 
words as possible. Did you five girls bring your 
lunch to school yesterday ?” 

“Yes, Miss Sharpley.” 

How little they looked, and how weak their 
sweet voices were! 

“Georgiana, did you leave the room at any 
time ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Sharpley. Eloise and I ran down 


came in shocked 


to the corner stand to buy an orange to eat with | 


our lunch.” 

“And you, Gertrude, did you leave this room 
during the noon intermission ?’’ 

“Yes, Miss Sharpley. Edna and I went to 


Room 9 to speak to Louisa Brooks.’’ 

“And you, Mary, did you leave this room at 
all?” 

“No, Miss Sharpley, I was here all the time.”’ 
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love of folk-music, of the pieces of Hartmann, of 
Gade—to speak of Danes—and of Schubert is | 





And because of the pause that followed, mother 
came, with a look of apprehension on her face. 

“What is it? Is my child ill or hurt, Miss 
Sharpley? Mary, tell mother.’ 

How many, many times in the past had the 
words, “Tell mother,’ brought her to her 
mother’s arms; but now she stood rigid and 
unresponsive. 

“Miss Sharpley, what is the matter with my 
child ?” 

Miss Sharpley, more certain than ever of her 
position as judge and jury, related the charge 
and the verdict. There seemed no appeal. But 
the defendant was no longer without counsel and 
support. Mother stood with gathering wrath 
in her gentle eyes, with heightened color in her 
cheeks, with immense dignity in her slight 
frame. But before the case was opened for the 
defense, the prisoner at the bar was gathered 
into her mother’s arms, with the words: 

“My precious child, they have made you think 
you really did it. Mother knows you did not.” 

Sitting and clasping her child, she addressed 
the oversuspicious teacher : 

“Miss Sharpley, some day you will find you 
have made a very grave mistake. When that 
time does come, I shall expect you to come to 
me and Mary and tell us. You may go now.” 





THE PRISONER AT THE BAR WAS GATHERED INTO HER MOTHER'S ARMS 


“Did any of the other children happen to 
come into the room while you were here?” 

Miss Sharpley’s voice had acquired sharpness, 
positiveness and awfulness as she proceeded, 
and poor little Mary Frances felt that she was 
being led in some mysterious way into a dark 
and dreary place whence there would be no 
retreat. 

“No, Miss Sharpley.” 

“Did you go to Isabel’s desk for anything ?”’ 

For some reason the air seemed full of fore- 
boding when Mary hesitated a moment before 
answering. Was it to think, that she might 
answer correctly, or why was it? Miss Sharpley 
knew. 

She was no longer a grade teacher ; she was a 
detective finding the clue. She forgot that the 
little girl before her had always been marked by 
truthfulness and sweetness ; she forgot the child’s 
gentle bringing up; she saw only a thief, self- 
convicted, before her, much too innocent-looking 
in a white apron and modest little dress. 

“Answer.” 

“Yes, Miss Sharpley, I put back the history 
book she let me take yesterday morning.” 

“Georgiana, Gertrude, Eloise, Edna, leave the 
room. Go home.’’ 

Ah, Miss Sharpley, how could you, how could 
you? Where is the tender insight a teacher 
should ever have? And where, oh, where, just 
now, is the guardian angel of little Mary? 

“When you went to Isabel’s desk, you took 
her purse which she had left there during the 
noon hour, did you not? You need not deny it. 
You were the only person alone in the room.” 

Sometimes, after a certain amount of tension 
and high pressure, people do not know just what 
they have or have not done. Mary Frances 
Robbins sat benumbed while the words repeated 
themselves: “You took Isabel’s purse.’”? She 
could not have told, if you had asked her, 
whether she had or had not taken it. She won- 
dered, vaguely, where she had put it if she had 
taken it; her desire was to get it quickly and 
| give it to Isabel. 
| “We will go to your mother. 
hat and coat.” 

Trembling from head to foot, the child obeyed. 
How they reached home, she never remembered. 
Was she a thief walking through the streets? 
Were people looking? What would mother 
| Say ? 

Now the door of her house opened, and from 
the inner room came a cheerful, loving voice: 
“Is that you, darling? How late you are!” 





Put on your 





Miss Sharpley found herself outside the door, 
walking down the street. Something had charged 
the atmosphere round her, and her head was 
pounding. Doubts of herself shot like little 
pains through her heart. What if the child had 
not taken it? 

Now incidents of this kind are not so quickly 
closed as could be desired. On the following 
day, even before the noon intermission had come, 
there was not a pupil in Room 10 but was whis- 
pering or writing or saying, ‘“They say Mary 
Robbins took Isabel’s purse. It doesn’t seem 
possible.” Gertrude, Eloise, Georgiana and 
Edna had heard Miss Sharpley say so when they 
had lingered in the hall after their dismissal. 
“And she didn’t deny it.”’ ‘“‘Why didn’t she 
come to school to-day if she didn’t do it?’ 

But there were stanch and loyal little friends, 
who said, “I’ll never believe it in this living 
world unless Mary tells me so herself !’” 

Room 10 took sides, and to their credit, the 
majority were on the side of Mary, whose empty 
seat seemed a reproach to every one. Miss 
Sharpley was not unaware of the tenseness of 
feeling ; her nerves were like needles, her voice 
sharper than ever, her face forbidding. She 
started when books dropped or doors closed sud- 
denly. It was a relief to her when the noon 
hour came. 

Isabel somehow felt that the girls were “down 
on her.” “Just as if it was my fault that my 
purse was stolen!’? She did not realize how 
cruel it seemed to Mary’s companions that any 
circumstances could have arisen like these. 
Isabel, excited, keyed high by her apparent 
unpopularity, fairly flung herself into the room 
at home where her mother and her grandmother 
sat. 

“Well, the thief is found, and whom do you 
suppose it is? Mary Robbins, whom you’ ve al- 
ways thought was such a pattern for me! Miss 
Sharpley kept her after school last night, and 
she owned up to it. So there! And the girls 
are too mean for anything about it!” 

“Tsabel, what is this all about?’’ Isabel’s 
father came from the library, where he had been 
reading his paper. He held up his hand to 
quiet her excitement. ‘Now tell me the whole 
story from the beginning.”’ 

Isabel told it in a somewhat subdued voice, 
for her father looked very grave. When she had 
finished, he said : 

**Now tell me once more. You say that you 
took your purse to school and put it in your desk 
over the noon hour. That seems a very singular 
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sensitive now, perhaps, to temperament in chil- | went on, and Mary’s ever-vigilant, far-seeing | grass-roofed shelters to stare at a line of big 


thing for a little girl to do with a new gift so 
highly valued. Why did you not put it in your 
pocket and bring it home ?’’ 

“T don’t know, father, but I didn’t. 
see, can’t you?” 

“Bring the coat you wore that day.”’ 

“Why, it is this coat I have on now. You 
can look in the pockets if you don’t believe 
me.” 

Here her grandmother’s voice broke in: 

“Tsabel, wasn’t that the day you changed 
from your thin coat to your warmer one at 
noon? It was so sharp outdoors, you know.” 

And now her father spoke more sternly: 
“Bring me the thin coat.’’ 

Isabel, already frightened, was crying as she 
brought the coat from the hall closet, for there, 
from the right-hand pocket, dangled the bright 
chain, and her father’s face was both sad and 
stern as he lifted the pretty little purse from its 
resting-place. 

“My child, do you see what you have done by 
your thoughtlessness? You have hurt one of 
your schoolmates almost beyond amends, you 
have caused your teacher to put herself in the 
wrong, you have made dissension in your school. 
What do you think, my dear,”—turning to 
Isabel’s mother,—“‘may be the feeling of Mary 
Robbins’s mother while her innocent little girl 
stands accused of this deed ?” 

What a silent luncheon that was for them all! 
How utterly miserable was poor Isabel! Her 
father was at the door when she had made her- 
self ready for school again. He had the little 
purse in his hand. They walked silently to 
Number 5, and when she had removed her hat 
and coat, he followed her into the schoolroom ; 
and after the clanging gong had given its signal 
for the opening of the afternoon session, he rose 
to address the school. 

**‘Children,”’ he said, “through the thoughtless- 
ness and forgetfulness of my daughter Isabel, a 
great wrong has been done in this school. A 
sweet and innocent little girl has been accused 
of taking what did not belong to her. She did 
not take it. Noone took it. Here it is.” 

He drew the purse from his pocket. 

“Tt has never been stolen by any one. Isabel 
did not leave it here at all, but took it home with 
her in the pocket of a coat which she ceased to 
wear that noon. I am more sorry than I can 
say about this, and as yet I cannot see how 
Isabel and I can make it right with Mary. The 
first thing was to tell you, who are her school- 
mates and friends. I am glad to know that so 
many have been loyal and true friends. Never 
judge any one until you know, past doubting, 
that the accusation is true. If ever you are 
tempted to judge quickly, remember Isabel and 
her purse, and wait.” 

Without another word, Isabel’s father walked 
out of the room. He seemed very straight and 
tall and wonderful to all the girls. Such a father 
seemed almost to make amends for Isabel’s fault 
and mistake. They would have liked to goto 
the schoolroom windows to watch him as he 
passed down the street. 

If they had done so, they would have seen him 
turn at the corner and go into the house where 
Mary Robbins lived. He had a long, quiet con- 
versation with Mrs. Robbins. Perhaps she 
thought it harder to be in the place of Isabel’s 
father than in the place of Mary’s mother. At 
any rate, they were friends when they came out 
of the library. Isabel’s father stooped to take 
Mary’s hand as she passed through the room, 
and then kissed her forehead. Many years 
before, he and Mary’s father had been school- 
boys together, and close friends always. 

Mrs. Robbins told Mary of the finding of 
Isabel’s purse, and her father’s sorrow that 
trouble should have come to them through it. 
She did not talk very much about it, or blame 
Isabel. She seemed to make little of the whole 
thing, as if that dreadful suspicion of the day 
before were of small account and had better not 
be talked about. 

The clock had hardly struck four when the 
door-bell rang again, and in came Miss Sharpley, 
white, and almost as trembling as Mary had 
been the day before. Mary fluttered to her 
mother’s side like a wounded bird, but Mrs. 
Robbins stood waiting with gentle dignity for 
Miss Sharpley to speak. Miss Sharpley tried to 
speak, but somehow her voice failed her. To 
the surprise of Mary, the stern and unbending 
teacher sank into a chair and wept, just as any 
woman might do who had been under a nervous 
strain for twenty-four hours, and had not slept 

. the night before. 

Mrs. Robbins still said nothing, but waited 
until, in feeble words, Miss Sharpley framed her 
sorrow and chagrin. She reproached herself, 
she begged for Mary’s presence at school. She 
told of the visit of Isabel’s father, of Isabel’s 
grief; but above all, she dwelt upon her own too 
quick suspicion and judgment, and humbly asked 
to be forgiven by both Mary and her mother. 
Of course forgiveness was granted, but all the 
time Mary’s mother had a far-away look in her 
eyes, for, being a real mother, and knowing her 
little girl, she knew that an injury had been 
done to a child’s heart and nature that only time 
could heal. - 

The next day Mary was at her desk in school, 
when the commanding voice of the gong made 
its morning announcement. She seemed the 
same Mary, only more quiet. To the other girls 
it was, in a day or two, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but not to Mary. Miss Sharpley, more 


You can 








dren, saw that this child feared her, saw her 
quick, nervous start whenever her voice became 
sharp and fault-finding. And for the sake of 
the little girl whom she had hurt so deeply, she 
began to try to control her sharpness of temper 
and hasty judgment. 

She found herself looking at the class before 
her as if they were all Marys, some more noisy, . 
some more merry, some more dull. Her insight 
deepened, her voice softened, her manner became 
more gentle, until one day a little girl said at 
home: 

“Someway, school’s different from what it 
used to be; we all like Miss Sharpley now.” 

But gentle little Mary apparently saw no dif- 
ference. Her attitude seemed to be just the 
same as it was on the first day when she returned 
to school. If Miss Sharpley’s hand touched her 
shoulder, she shrank from it; if Miss Sharpley’s 


eyes sought hers, hers dropped. And so things 


THE PROVING OF P SALAMON 


mother knew all about it, and wondered in her 
soul. 

One day, when the Easter holiday was fairly 
in sight, Mrs. Robbins had a little talk with 
Mary. What her gentle voice said or how she 
reached the heart of her child may never be 
known,—would that all mothers knew her 
secret !—but from that time there seemed to be a 
little thought budding and beginning to open 
like a flower in Mary’s heart. It corresponded 
to her own beautiful Easter lily that stood in the 
warm sunshine in the south window, and that 
one morning opened its pure white petals as if 
in joyful wonder at its birth. 

Mary looked at it in the morning and again at 
noon, lingered by it, caressed it with her hands, 
and early the next morning she cut it tenderly, 
lovingly. 

Miss Sharpley found it on her desk, a lovely 
messenger of forgiveness and of peace. 








By.lranklin 








6s LUE wildebeest, grysbok, 
B Chanler’s reed-buck, bush- 
hog, klipspringer, addax, 
ourebi, Baker’s roan, sassaby, poo- 
koo, hartbeest, aardvark, caracal, 
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snorting shrilly among the tangle 
of vines and bush. 
“T was in the lead with my 





lechee—’’ So, to my host’s delight, 
my enumeration went on, as he showed me his 
collection of big-game heads. 

We paused before a pair of ivory tusks which 
stood nearly eight feet high, and weighed two 
hundred and fifty-four pounds. The sportsman | 
said: 

“The fellow that carried those gave me the 
fright of my life, and, incidentally, taught me not 
to be too hasty in my judgments. 

“T encountered him in Belgian territory, on 
the highlands west of the Luapula River. 

“My sofari of ninety odd porters and attend- 
ants, native skinners, trackers, and so on, was 
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" liked to be called, was following, 
when a big 

and confronted us not thirty yards away. 
quickly changed my light rifle for a heavy express, 
| which my gun boy carried, and was aiming low 
at the chest of the snorting beast, when Salamon 
caught me by the shoulder, and said in my ear: 

“ ‘Never shoot in the midst of a herd of buffalo | 
or elephant !’ 

“T knew that the advice was good, but as I 
had my first Cape bull to kill, I turned to argue 
the matter. To my surprise, my hunter’s face 
was as white as paper. With his eyes narrowed 
to staring points, he was gazing straight past me 








“I WAS SWUNG IN A DIZZY GYRATION.” 


made up at Victoria Falls, where an English 
agent had got them together. He had also en- 
gaged for me a white hunter to show me the 
country, and to help me in gathering and pre- 
paring specimens for an American museum of 
natural history. 

“This hunter, P. Salamon by name, I did not 
have a chance to see until he overtook me at 
Broken Hill, then the terminus of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway. - 

“In appearance the man was disappointing. 
He was young, not more than thirty, listless in 
manner, and, even in hunting dress, a fop. He 
carried an enormous stock of white silk handker- 
chiefs, and his tent boy washed and ironed at 
every convenient stop, that his master might put 
on fresh clothes in the morning. 

“Against all English precedent, his battery 
consisted of alight German rifle and a somewhat 
antiquated American repeating rifle. 

“However, he seemed to know the country, 
and in giving advice was usually terse and to 
the point. 

“When I asked him why he used an American 
rifle of an old model instead of the regulation 
cordite double-barreled gun, he said: 

“ ‘She hits a ton and a half nine times without 
loading, and your double-barreled hits three tons 
twice, and the penetration at one hundred yards 
is about the same.’ 

“One thing pleased me; languorous and easy 
as he was when things were going well, he was 
all life, motion and alert attention whenever we 
were in difficulties—in fording bad streams, 
for example, and in getting through tangled 
mazes of trails. I was beginning to warm to 
him, when an incident occurred that put him 
wholly in my bad graces. 

“We were passing through a steaming jungle 


at the front of that threatening bull! Then, in 
a twinkling, the bull turned tail, and with all his 
fellows, tore away through the jungle. 

“That settled it with me. ‘My agent was 
imposed on in some way,’ I swiftly concluded. 
‘P. S. is an arrant coward!’ 


the fresh elephant pastures of the Okra Hills, 
five thousand feet above sea-level. 
our tents on a slight terrace between two cool 
runlets, known to the natives as Kambova 
Springs. Above us was an extensive forest 
inhabited by elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
and many species of monkeys and birds; below 
us and immediately about us was an open country 
filled with scattering thorn-bush, acacia and tall 
elephant-grass browning in the late dry season. 
“The spoor of elephant and buffalo was every- 


high grass and the jungles in all directions. We 

often heard the booming roar of lions at night. 

The country had hardly been shot over at all. 
‘Here, to his evident surprise and chagrin, I 


trackers and my gun boy, I followed the spoor 
of rhinoceros and elephant. Within a week I 
got a good bull rhinoceros. Twice I was led up 
to herds of elephant, only, however, to find them 
made up wholly of cows and calves. 


only. 

“Then on our first rainy day, while I was en- 
gaged in my tent, the big bulls I was after came 
almost into camp. I had taken my large caliber, 
big-game rifle apart and was cleaning it when 
my black shikaree thrust a broadly grinning face | 
into the opening of my tent. 

“*Elumphunt, baas,’ he said. ‘Big buck, too.’ 





on a game-path as broad as a public road, when 


“T hurried out. Half the blacks had left their 


we heard big beasts crashing and | 


gun boy, and P. §S., as he rather | 


Cape bull bounced into the path, | 
I | Jeaned into the channel. 


“We made our first permanent camp among | 


We pitched | 


where; and game-trails, new and old, cut the | 


left my twenty-dollar-a-day white hunter to | 
look after the camp, while, with my native | 


My Belgian | 
permit allowed me to kill well-grown tuskers | 


brown bodies passing over a little ridge a quarter 
| of a mile to the west. 

“There were not less than a hundred elephants 
in sight. Towering high above the rest were 
several monster bulls, whose ivory gleamed as 
they shuffled forward. We were out of their 
short range of vision, and they hadn’t caught 
our wind as yet, 

“My gun-bearer was at hand. I ran into the 
tent, brought out my express-rifle and a light 
German rifle that I kept in reserve, and we were 
off at the top of our speed. 

“The herd was now dropping into a valley, 
where the feather-topped grass stood much 
higher than a man’s head. They were following 
an old game-path that half a mile away crossed 
the bed of a stream. There I determined to 
intercept the herd, and with all possible speed 
I thrashed through the drenched grass in pur- 
suit. 

“Tf I could reach the ford in time, I knew that 
one or more of those mammoth tuskers would 
be my certain reward. And drenched and 
steaming, and so blown that the pain in my 
chest was excruciating, I did reach it in advance 
of the herd. 

“The river-channel, the banks of which were 
thinly fringed with trees, was some thirty yards 
in width, In the rainy season probably it held 
| a considerable stream, but now there was merely 
|a narrow ribbon of water winding through its 
hard mud flats. 

“With my gun boy, I got behind the top of a 
| small tree that, partly undermined by high water, 
had been recently blown forward, and now 
I had not regained my 

breath when the thumping, sucking sound of 
| huge feet, traveling in stiff mud, announced the 
| approach of the herd. 
| “Something, perhaps some taint in the air, 
had stirred them. They came lunging over the 
| bank and into the channel at a shuffling trot. 
The cows, with crowding calves of all sizes, were 
the old ones followed with lifted 
the 





in the lead; 
ears and trunks curled upward to ‘feel’ 
wind. 

“These had crossed the stream when there 
appeared three mammoth bulls, coming on more 
leisurely, although showing some uneasiness. 
I let them come within thirty paces of me; then, 
with breath suppressed and every nerve tense 
with excitement, I let the biggest bull have both 
balls of my express-rifle behind the shoulder. 

**My shots, which were aimed too high to reach 
the heart, raised a fearful commotion. The 
waunded bull gave an unearthly squeal; the 
others trumpeted in noisy alarm. Cows, wheel- 
ing about across the channel, pressed forward 
to protect their young. These, lifting their 
trunks and their great flapping ears, joined in a 
trumpet-blast of defiance. 

“I turned tomy gun boy for the lighter weapon, 
only to find that he had flung the rifle, muzzle 
downward, into the mud, where it was now 
sticking breech up, and that he himself was going 
up the bank with the celerity of a monkey, with 
my express cartridges in his belt! 

“At this instant the wounded bull, getting 
sight or wind of me, came plowing through the 
mud of mid-channe]. In the same instant I saw 
P. Salamon standing in the open with leveled 
rifle. There was a sudden hush in the uproar. 
I heard the crack of his rifle. The bulk of the 
big bull loomed nearer. 

“The beast came on with incredible speed. I 
was but half-way up the bank when I was 
seized and lifted aloft. I was swung in a dizzy 
gyration. 1 felt my clothing loosen and tear, and 
then I was flung among the brush of the higher 
slope, sprawling, but unburt. 

“Above me the enraged elephant waved the 
khaki cloth torn from my back. I heard P. 
Salamon’s shout, high and shrill: 

“*My word, man! Lie still if you’re all right !’ 

“The bull heard, as the hunter must have 
known that he would. As he made a quick 
half-turn, P. 8. fired full in his face, and hit 
him near the eye. Such a roar as the beast gave 
1 have never heard. 

“The animal’s rage vented itself on the nearest 
| object, the leaning tree in front of him. He 
seized it, tore it from the bank, and shook it 
aloft so furiously as to fling broken limbs, twigs 
| and dirt in showers all about him. 
| “Thus he advanced toward P. S., who stood 
| his ground and waited for the chance of a shot 
| that would reach the brain. Was the bull about 
to use that mighty tree as a weapon against his 
puny foe? Did he see the man at all? Why 
didn’t P. S. run? 

*“Roused by my alarm, I leaped to my feet 
and shouted at the seemingly crazy hunter. 
Instead of heeding my frantic commands, I saw 
P. Salamon dodge directly under that shaking 
| tree, pass round the bull’s shoulder, turn the 
| muzzle of his rifle upward, and fire four shots 
with the speed of automatic action. Then he 
leaped aside. 

“The tree slipped from the bull’s grasp, his 
vast body swayed for an instant on tottering legs, 
| then dropped like a landslide intothe mud. His 
| flexible trunk writhed about in a snake-like 
| twist, then all was over. I looked about hastily 
| to see if there were other bulls to conquer; but 
| having discovered the object of their alarm, the 
unhurt elephants had all fled. 

“When, a moment later, I gripped P. Salamon 
by the hand, I did not hesitate to tell him, to his 
manifest confusion, what I thought of him,” 
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PROF. MAURICE F. EGAN 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who would keep his friends must keep 
his promises. 


T does not mend the bones of the victim to 
know that the mule was not vicious, but 
only playful. 


HE astonishing growth of western Canada 
is shown by the fact that during the past 


four years no less than two hundred new} 


towns and villages have come into existence, 
and more than two thousand miles of railway 
has been constructed. 
USTRALIANS do not look upon reciprocity 
with America as the Canadians do. A 
commissioner is now in this country with 
authority to arrange for the admission of 
Australian wool and hard woods into our 
markets, in return for the admission of Ameri- 
can goods into Australia on favorable terms. 
OME immigrants may be undesirable, but 
from Professor Egan’s charming article on 
another page, it is evident that the undesirable 
ones are not likely to come from Denmark. 
Such a picture of the training and manners of 
young people to-day is as refreshing as it is 
unexpected. If a Dane were to live in the 
United States long enough to become familiar 
with our family life and to see how we train 
our boys and girls, would his impression be as 
favorable as that which our minister to Den- 
mark here presents ? 


REES for shade and beauty are a recognized 
part of the good roads program in this 
country. In Germany they aim more at util- 
ity. All over the province of Hanover, which 
has seven thousand miles of public highway, 
the roads are lined with fruit-trees. The profits 
on the fruit maintain the roads. 
places the income this year was as much as six 
hundred dollars a mile. Since German boys 
are like boys the world over, it is necessary for 
policemen mounted on bicycles to patrol the 
roads while the fruit is ripening. In America 
the patrol would have to begin a month or two 
earlier. ¥ 
[' is reported that Great Britain is negotiating 
with France for the five little spots in India, 
widely separated and wholly surrounded by 
British territory, which are all that remain 
under the French flag to recall the Anglo- 
French struggle for the mastery of India in 
the eighteenth century. These enclaves are of 
little value to France, politically or commer- 
cially, but they have a value to Great Britain. 
It is possible that they may be exchanged for 
one of the isolated British colonies in West 
Africa,—Gambia, Sierra Leone or the Gold 
Coast,—that bear much the same relation to 
French territory in Africa as that which the 
French possessions in India bear to British 


territory. 
A NEW York business man suddenly said to 
his: daughter, ‘‘Helen, have I been a good 
father to you?’’ ‘‘Certainly you have. Why 
do you ask such a question?’’ she answered. 
There was no reply, and the girl, turning, 
saw that her father’s head had fallen forward 
on his breast. She went to him and found that 
he was dead. It was only a case of heart 
failure, with nothing supernatural about it; 
yet sometimes it seems as if Death sent a secret 
messenger ahead to warn the spirit of his 
coming, and the soul thus warned, rises and 
awaits the Presence standing. No one could 
ask to die with a kindlier thought in mind 
than that which this man had, nor can every 
daughter cherish so sweet a memory. 


LTHOUGH the English are as fond of dogs 
as we are, and have as many, hydrophobia, 
which is common here, is there almost unknown. 
No case has appeared for twenty years. They 
stamped out the disease by a strict and well- 
enforced muzzling law, and by quarantining 
for three months every dog brought into the 
country. Now, however, a case has appeared 
that has attracted much attention. A master 
of hounds was bitten in the hand by a fox, 
and some time afterward died of hydrophobia. 
It was at first maintained by some of the phy- 
sicians that the fox, if suffering from rabies, 
could have got the disease only by having 
been bitten by a rabid dog; but too many cases 


In some. 


of hydrophobia in foxes, wolves and jackals are 


; | known to permit so narrow a view to prevail. 


The incident seems to have created much 
uneasiness in England. 
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PATIENCE. 


Patience may not avail all ills to cure; 
Impatience only makes those ills endure. 
Selected. 


THE TRUST PROBLEM. 

T is twenty-three years since the ‘‘United 

Labor’’ party uttered the first denunciation 

of ‘‘trusts’’? that ever appeared in a plat- 
form adopted by a national political conven- 
tion. The United Labor party was never 
heard from again, but other parties took up 
the issue, and in 1908 every national conven- 
tion—and there were seven of them—pro- 
nounced against trusts. 

Yet at the present time there are, and for 
many years past there have been, no trusts in 
the proper sense of the word. At first several 
corporations placed all their property and the 





management of their business in the hands of 
trustees. They did not merge, but kept their 
distinct organizations, and shared on equal 


| terms the profits of operation. All those real 


trusts have been dissolved; what the law and 
public opinion have now to deal with is simply 
mammoth corporations made up by the union 
of two, ten or twenty smaller companies engaged 


| in the same or similar business. 


The problem of dealing with them has not 
been changed by the change in the form of 
their organization. The purpose in combining 
companies into a large whole is the same that 
prompted the creation of trusts. Consequently, 
although the word *‘trust’’ is not strictly accu- 
rate, it is convenient because it is short and is 
understood. 

Many are the suggestions for mitigating or 
removing radically the evils of great combina- 
tions. All persons admit that there are evils, 
even if they do not agree as to what the 
evils are; but they differ widely as to the best 
method of dealing with them. The difficulty 
is that no general measure has been proposed 
that will break down monopolies and encour- 
age legitimate competition—objects which every 
right-thinking person approves—without at the 
same time inflicting injury upon innocent and 
harmless combinations, and hampering honest 
and laudable enterprise. 

This is evident to any one who takes in 
the full significance of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
remark that it is absurd to condemn a company 
simply because it is big; and Mr. Roosevelt is 
a sworn enemy of trusts. Few persons, if any, 
desire a general law forbidding the combination 
of two or more companies. On the other hand, 
every one believes that the establishment of 
virtual monopolies and the crushing out of 
competition should be and must be prohibited. 
But who is to decide whether or not a large 
corporation does either of these things ? 

These considerations are presented because 
some of the persons who are connected with 
trusts have recently called attention to the diffi- 
culty of the situation in which they are placed.. 
They say in effect: ‘‘We do not wish to estab- 
lish a monopoly or to suppress competition. 
We do not think we are guilty of either of 
those offenses. But we are liable to be prose- 
cuted civilly and criminally, and we shall not 
ourselves know whether we are guilty or not 
until a jury decides. ’’ 

There is some truth in this statement— 
enough, at any rate, to illustrate the intricacy 
of the problem before the statesmen of the 
country—the problem, namely, of devising a 
plan that shall secure the punishment of the 
guilty, and shall not require the innocent to 
prove their innocence. Whatever is done, the 


effort on the part of those who are resolved to 
put an end to admitted evils. The people have 
made up their minds about that. 
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THE PRICE OF COTTON. 
SUALLY, when there is an exception- 
ally large crop of any staple product, 
there is rejoicing and prosperity among 

those who raised the crop. This year, how- 
ever, the cotton-growers of the Southern States 
regard the unprecedented crop of nearly fifteen 
million bales as a serious embarrassment to 
them. The size of the crop has forced the price 


down to nine cents a pound, which, it is as- 
serted, is less than the actual cost of produc- 
tion. 

Southern governors, commissioners of agri- 
culture and leading cotton-growers met recently 





at New Orleans to diseuss the situation. They 


law already on the statute-book will not be | 
repealed, nor will there be any relaxation of | 





united in urging the growers either to stop 
selling or to market their cotton gradually; to 
reduce the acreage for 1912 to a point twenty- 
five per cent. below that of this year; and to 
diversify their crops in the future, so that their 
prosperity shall not depend on cotton alone. 

They also recommended that a system of 
state-controlled warehouses be established ; and 
they placed a special committee in charge of a 
plan to finance the holding of two million bales 
of the present crop. These things are not 
unlike the ‘‘valorization’’ by which the price 
of coffee is maintained in Brazil. 

.It will not be all smooth sailing. Cotton- 
growers who need ready money will find it 
hard to hold back their present crop, and the 
plan for a general cutting down of the acre- 
age for 1912 will no doubt meet opposition 
in the cotton belt, as it did°in the tobacco- 
growing region. Moreover, in these times of 
active warfare against combinations in restraint 
of trade, there is bound to be harsh criticism of 
some of the recommendations made by the con- 
ference, although there will be abundant sym- 
pathy with the growers in their unhappy 
plight. 

Last year the average price of cotton was 
fourteen and a half cents a pound. That was 
very satisfactory to the growers, but too high 
to suit manufacturers and consumers. The 
operation of the old law of supply and demand 
rarely pleases everybody, but it is not easy to 
evade it. 
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THE MOTHER. 


A mother is a mother still, 


The holiest thing alive. Coleridge. 
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“* MOTHERING.” 

N the past, whenever the affairs of a family 
have reached such a point that the father 
or the mother can no longer earn enough to 

keep the home intact, it has been the practise 
for the state to step in and send the children to 
some institution maintained at public expense. 
This was usually referred to as ‘‘relieving the 
parent of a burden.’’ 

But in the State of Illinois there were persons 
wise enough and humane enough to know that 
young children in public institutions droop and 
wither for the lack of those caresses that only a 
mother can give; and that the mother, deprived 
of her children, suffers no less keenly, although 
perhaps in another way. These persons have 
stopped the evil. 

They proposed that whenever a case should 
appear in which it seemed impossible for a 
mother to support her children any longer, 
the money it would cost to care for them 
in a public institution ‘should be paid to the 
mother, .and the children allowed to remain 
with her in their own home. 

The legislature was induced to amend the 
javenile court law sufficiently to make possible 
this admirable reform. The method was aston- 
ishingly simple. Nothing was needed except 
te allow the judge to ‘‘sentence’’ a dependent 
child to the care of its mother, provided she is 
a proper guardian, and to order the payment 
to her of such sums as would be spent for the 
maintenance of the child in an orphan asylum. 

Proper safeguards have been provided so 
that the officers in charge of the work are not 
likely to be misled or to abuse the large meas- 
ure of discretion that has been given to them. 

This application of the humane and sympa- 
thetic spirit to what has too often been looked 
upon merely as a disagreeable duty of the state 
is as intelligent as it is beautiful. Henceforth, 
in Illinois at least, the term ‘‘parental home’’ 
will be something more than a piece of grim, 
unconscious humor. 
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OUR NEGLECTED INVESTMENT. 
ORE than one billion dollars has been 
M invested by the people of the United 
States in schoolhouses and school equip- 
ment. Mark the words—invested, and by the 
people of the United States. 

Two things go to make an investment. It 
must be safe, that is, worth what it cost; and 
it must pay a reasonable return. The first of 
these conditions is met by the school property 
in the United States; but is the second? . Does 
the property, as a matter of fact, pay a reason- 
able return? 

When a man erects a building for business 
pyrposes, he assumes that it will be used at 
least eight hours a day for about three hun- 
dred days in the year. Many such buildings 
are in use a much larger part of the time. 

The average length of time that the school- 
houses are in use is only one hundred and fifty- 
six days in the year, and for not over five 
hours a day at that. 

If the business man should diseover that the 





hall he owns is in use only a small part of 
the day, would he not try to find uses for it 
during the unoccupied time? Is there any 
reason why, during the hours when the schools 
are not in session, school buildings should not be 
made to serve any wholesome purpose in which 
the community as a whole is interested and of 
which it approves? 

Who is the owner of this immense property ? 
The American people. That means you and 
you and you. It is not the school committee; 
they are merely your chosen agents. It is not 
alone the man that has children. School taxes 
are levied alike on the childless and on those 
who have large families, on the married and the 
unmarried. What is to be said of our wisdom in 
keeping the schoolhouses closed while our sons 
loaf on the street corners for want of a place 
to meet, and our daughters accept invitations 
for gatherings held in quarters we know little 
about ? 

That a nation noted for its shrewdness, a 
people made up of individuals who would not 
allow a healthy horse to be idle half its time, 
could nevertheless be capable of this economic 
folly in regard to its schoolhouses will be a 
cause of wonder a generation hence. 

Perhaps, however, we may not inte: to 
wait a generation. A few weeks ago the 
first National Conference on Civie and Social 
Center Development met in Madison, Wis- 
consin. Thirty-five hundred members were 
present, to all of whom ‘‘social center develop- 
ment’’ means the wider and freer use of the 
schoolhouses. They will agitate and exhort 
and disseminate information; but the man in 
the little country town, where there is no free 
meeting-place, is the man who must act. 


A LESSON FROM FOOTBALL. 
YEAR ago a player on one of the great 
‘*varsity’’ football-teams lost an impor- 
tant game through his strict obedience to 
the rules in which his coaches had drilled him 
all the season. Instead of picking up the ball 
after it had been fumbled, and running with 
it, he fell on it—as he had been charged to do 
whenever the chance occurred. After the game 
he felt sure that he might just as well have 
taken that ball on the run and scored what 
would have been a winning touch-down. 

The coaches were not impressed by his argu- 
ments; they pointed out the uncertainty of 
recovering the ball in that way, the probability 
of losing it altogether. So this player—who 
happened also to be a good baseball-player— 
practised catching up a football on the run, 
taking it on the bound at every height and 
from every angle, and a year later gave the 
coaches a demonstration that convinced them 
not only of his proficiency, but of the possi- 
bility of making other members of the team 
proficient. 

They abandoned the time-honored maxim, 
‘*Always fall on the ball,’’ and substituted 
for it the new one, ‘‘When you can, pick up the 
ball and run with it.’’ This year, the player 
who had prevailed on the coaches to see the 
force of his arguments won the two most im- 
portant games that his team played, by taking 
advantage of opportunities exactly similar to the 
chance that, in the preceding year, the instruc- 
tions of the coaches had obliged him to ignore. 

This player’s obedience under discipline was 
praiseworthy, but even more to be commended 
were his sturdiness and pertinacity in forcing 
the acceptance of his point of view when he 
knew he was right. The chances were that 
such an opportunity as he had once had would 
not be his again. Most players in his position 
would have said to themselves, ‘‘That was 
hard luck. If I could have that chance over 
again, I’d cut loose and run for it.’” Once the 
game was over, they would not have had strong 
enough convictions or sufficient interest to go 
to all the trouble necessary to prove that it had 
been lost through adherence to a false theory. 
The passive possession of convictions is one 
thing; the willingness to take pains in behalf 
of them is another. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EYLON TO INDIA.—Ceylon will un- 

doubtedly be linked to the mainland of 
India by rail before many years, to the great 
advantage of the commerce and agriculture 
of the island. In 1912 railway communieation 
will be opened in India to the southernmost 
point of Rameswaram Island, and on the 
Ceylon side to the extreme point of Manaar 
Island. Two steamers have been built to 
connect the two railways. Government engi- 
neers report that a viaduet can be built 
across the 18 or 20 miles of eoral reef, called 
Adam’s Bridge, which lies between these two 
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islands. The expense is estimated at from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000, much less than the 
cost of the railway from the mainland of 
Florida to Key West. 

& 


SES OF THE OXYGEN BLAST.—The 

oxyhydrogen blowpipe has been employed 
for some time to cut sheet iron, iron tubes and 
small bars. The oxygen blast cuts through iron 
several inches thick 
in a few seconds. It 
has been found use- 
ful in cleaning up 
wreckage after fires, 
explosions and rail- 
way accidents, where 
haste is imperative. 
In Germany an oxy- 
hydrogen cutter was 
recently used to lib- 
erate workmen from 
the débris of a 
collapsed school building. A similar cutter 
cleared away the wreckage after the collapse 
of a large gasometer in Hamburg. Several 
railways have equipped their wrecking-cars 
with the oxyhydrogen cutter, and many city fire 
departments are also installing the apparatus. 

® 


RON PRODUCTION.—The iron and steel 

industry in the United States has grown 
enormously in the past few years. The Geo- 
logical Survey reports that the production of 
iron ore in 1910 was 56,889,734 tons, more than 
twice what it was in 1900, and at least twice 
the production of any other country. This ore 
was mined in 28 states. Minnesota produced 
31,966,769 tons; Michigan, 13,303,906; Ala- 
bama, 4,801,275; New York, 1,287,289, and 
Wisconsin, 1,149,551. The latest figures on the 
world’s production of iron are those for 1909. 
The United States produced 51,155,437 tons; 
Germany and Luxembourg, 25,506,000 metric 
tons; the United Kingdom, 14,979,979 tons; 
France, 11,890,000 metric tons ; Cuba, 1,417,914 
tons. It will be seen that the United States 
produced nearly one-half the total of the world’s 
output. The total production of steel in the 
United States in 1910 was 26,094,919 tons, and 
more than one-half of this amount was pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania. 





CUTTING UP AN OLD BOILER 
WITH OXYGEN. 


Peas IN AFRICA. — The Belgian 
government has recently appointed a special 
commission to study the possibility of using 
aeroplanes for rapid communication with those 
districts of the Belgian Congo that are still 
unprovided with railways and roads. Simi- 
larly, the French government plans to equip 
a military post for aeronautical studies at 
Biskra, on the edge of the Sahara. Five aero- 
planes are to be provided, four of them of metal, 
because of the probability that wooden appa- 
ratus would be seriously warped by the desert 
heat. A large staff of aviators and mechanicians 
will be stationed at the post, and an attempt 
will be made to establish communication by 
aeroplane in the Sahara. 
& 
USTRIAN MANUFACTURERS have 
endowed a technical museum, to be built 
during the present year. The museum will 
show the chronological development of crafts 
and industries, illustrate the technical achieve- 
ments of the present time, and stimulate and 
promote future progress by periodical exhibi- 
tions. It is intended to be an educational center 
to spread a knowledge of science and technology. 


The museum will contain specimens of the! 
notable products of trade and industry, and by | 


means of actual examples, models, drawings, 
plans and pictures, will show the various stages 
in their development. 


REHISTORIC LAKE. —The United States 

Geological Survey has recently issued a bul- 
letin which traces the early geologic history of 
the region that includes the present Great Salt 
Lake. In the Pleistocene epoch western Utah 
contained a vast lake, called by geologists Lake 
Bonneville. It was 346 miles long, 145 miles 
wide, and over 1,000 feet deep. It covered an 
area of nearly 20,000 square miles—a tract 
twice as large as the land surface of the State 
of Maryland. The surface of the lake was 
about 5,200 feet above the present sea-level, or 
about 1,000 feet above the level of Great Salt 
Lake. If the lake existed at present, Deseret 
would be covered by 600 feet of water; Nephi, 
Oak City, Holden, Fillmore and Kanosh would 
be at or near the shore; and Joy and Utah 
Mine would be situated on islands. iz 


oe gd 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


OS ANGELES EXPLOSION CASE.— 
The trial of the McNamaras was suddenly 
stopped, on December ist, by the confession of 
the aceused men. James B. McNamara pleaded 
guilty to murder in the first degree, on an in- 
dictment charging him with causing the death 
of a machinist IM the explosion that wrecked 
the building of the Los Angeles Times .on 
October 1, 1910. He was sentenced to impris- 
onment for life. His brother, John J. Mc- 
Namara, secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
pleaded guilty to blowing up the Llewellyn 
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HIS BAG is made of solid German silver, heavily silver- 
plated. It has the latest shape, with flaring bottom, very 
dressy in appearance, and is especially adapted for calling, 
afternoon and evening wear. The frame is 41% inches wide, 
and embossed in a beautiful morning-glory design, French 
gray finish. The Bag is lined with white kid and supplied 
with an extra inside pocket. This is one of our most attract- 
ive offerings—a Bag that any woman would be proud to own. 


Our Offer. 


yearly subscription and 65 cents extra. 








This German Silver Mesh Bag will be given, post- 
paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new 
Price of Bag $2.00, post-paid. 








I wish to express my great satisfaction with the premiums received, and wish also 
to commend you on the quality of the merchandise you send out. People who 
have seen these articles are all greatly surprised at their quality. . . . I shall surely 
take advantage of your generous premium offers again. —J. W. Day, California. 


Iron Works in Los Angeles on December 25, | 
1910, and was condemned to imprisonment for 
15 years. The evidence against them was 
so conclusive that their own counsel advised 
them to plead guilty in the hope of escaping a | 
death sentence. Only eight jurors had been 
chosen when the case ended, but it is said that Ay, 
an attempt had already been made to bribe ' 
three of them to vote for an acquittal regard- = s 
less of the evidence, and that money had been | i 
paid to bind the bargain. The alleged bribers | 
have been arrested, and will be put on trial at “iy io 
once. ® \ S 
a 
NGRESS. —The second session of the 624) £j 
Congress began on December 4th. Five 
new members took the oath in the House of | J 
Representatives; and Hoke Smith of Georgia | J 
and Obadiah Gardner of Maine, chosen to fill | ie { 
vacancies, took their seats in the Senate. 
* 
HE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE was de-| 
voted exclusively to a discussion of the trust | 
question. He defended the Sherman law and j * al) 
its interpretation by the Supreme Court, and 
said that the charge that the court had legislated W : 
ee hen Too Much is Too Much. 
poop Bnd pete cell oa ag, or After turkey, mamma isn’t going to give Nan and Bobbie pie or plum 
in common law, and that the court had only | pudding or any other pudding. ‘That is too much with any big meat 
applied the common law rule in the interpre- dinner. Instead, she will give them something they will like just as well 
tation of the Sherman law. He renewed his h ill h th Th ei 
former recommendations -that provision be | that will not hurt them. ax 1S 
made for granting a national charter to such | 
corporations engaged in interstate and foreign 
trade as desire to be taken under the protection | o 
of the national laws. The national corpora- | 
tions should be forbidden .to hold shares of | 
wee rat ype hep by Permission of the’ Nothing else is quite so comfortable after a big dinner. 
Sue fen petentit af tani, We questunendel Every package of Jell-O contains a recipe book, full 
Seats Gnd os Gnaniines Wieaeh of hn Ge. | of recipes for making the lightest, daintiest and most 
wa ag aed calieen so aemens | delicious desserts, which every member of the family will 
corporations. An appendix accompanied the enjoy without fear of consequences. 
a “aig tigen ace sto vances Most of them can be made in a minute. 
oem Maen ter Sivecleen, ciaht by pa Jell-O is put up in seven fine flavors: Strawberry, 
land, three by McKinley, 44 by Roosevelt, | Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
and 37 thus far by the present administration. | Ten cents a package, at all grocers’. Think of it! 
ie eae “eee __|Only a dime for "America’s most famous dessert." 
IE peg Oe ay lee wth The beautiful recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
th wernment on December 4th, with th WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, will be sent 
yh oe . Van me as free to all who write and ask us for it. 
of unfair and oppressive methods of competi- 
tion in violation of the antitrust law. The 
government prays for an injunction restraining 
the company from continuing its methods of 
underselling, intimidation, and general inter- 
ference with the business of competitors. It is 
charged that these illegal methods have been 
used since 1890, that more than 150 compet- 
itors have been driven out of business in that 
time, and that the National Company now 
controls 95 per cent. of the trade. 
© 
HE STANDARD OIL COMPANY reor- 
ganization was made effective on December 
Ist, by the division of the 
shares of stock of the sub- 
sidiary companies among 
the shareholders of the 
holding company. At 
about the same time John 
D. Rockefeller, William 
Rockefeller, and the 
younger members of the 
family, resigned their 
offices in the various com- 
panies. John D. Arch- 
bold was chosen president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
as the-successor of John D. Rockefeller. 
& 
ERSIA.—Russia was not satisfied with the 
Persian apology, offered on November 22d, 
for alleged discourtesy to its consul in Teheran, 
and on November 29th demanded that W. 
Morgan Shuster, the American treasurer-gen- | 
eral, should be dismissed within 24 hours, | 
along with other foreign officers, and that 
Persiz should agree to employ no foreigners in 
the future without the consent of Russia and 
England. The Persian imperial council re- 
jected the demands, and Russian troops were 
at once ordered to move upon Teheran. The 
council, on December 4th, appealed to the 
parliaments of the world, including the Amer- 
ican Congress, for assistance in resisting the 
aggression of Russia. 
HE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CON- 
GRESS, called at the suggestion of the 
United States, met at The Hague, on Decem- 
ber 1st, to agree on a plan for the regulation | 
of the traffic in opium, morphin and cocain. | 
Delegates were present from Great Britain, 
China, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Russia and 
Siam, as well as from the United States. 
& 
R THE SOUTH POLE.—An Australian | § 
antarctic expedition, under the leadership | Gs 
of Dr. Douglas Mawson, sailed from Hobart, | 5: 















—— tapes 2d, on the —. In-| Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 2% 
cluded in the equipment is an aeroplane, the | § AGRE RE Ve eaRaReeaRaReRaunaeRaeRnaravenaveneneweneneuer 
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are far Away S58 
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‘AR flame the fires of Christmas 
From northland hills of pine, 
To where our white-fringed shore has clasped 
The orange and the vine. 
In many a homestead olden 
The Christmas cheer is set, 
But mid the feasting—silence! 
To-day, who may forget? 
With rosary of falling tears, 
Bow down thy soul to pray, 
And lift Love’s sacramental cup 
“To the friends who are far away’’! 


Our world-wide tryst, beloved, 
Hath grief for days no more, 
Yet Love’s immortal chalice 
Grows sweeter than of yore. 
if spins the storm-rack seaward 
On winter coasts afar, 
Above your snow-girt cities burns 
Unchanged the Wonder-Star. 
If on your homes of exile 
Winds of enchantment play, 
No lotus vision lureth now, 
Our dreams are one to-day. 
O’er homeward-calling seas ye cry— 
“To the friends who are far away!” 


“White Star of all the ages, 
Our lesser lights have set!” 

Moan they who feast with bitter herbs, 
In anguish of regret. 

“Colder the brows we cherish 
Than winter’s snow or rain; 

Lost mid the angels’ choral, 
Our litahies of pain. 

Land of the loving and the leal, 
One holy glimpse, we pray, 

The while our breaking hearts we lift 
‘To the friends who are far away’!” 


Where deeper glows the holly 
By happy hearths afar, 

Or camp-fires challenge night and rain, 
Red sentinels of war, 

On shore or sea, or severed 
By ocean shoreless wide, 

We claim our own, once more, and keep 
With them the Christmas-tide. 

Clear ring the bells for fairer dawns, 
Yet fair, O Christ, this day— 

Thy pity hold, Thy heart enfold 
The friends who are far away! 








SUNDAY READING. 


MINISTER who was supplying a pulpit 
not his own was entertained in the home 

of one of the prominent members of the 
church. The conditions of the home life im- 
pressed him deeply ; and although he was care- 
ful not to disclose anything that could ‘identify 
the family, he referred to the Sunday spent in 
their home as among the dreariest and least 
profitable in his whole experience. 

The family, straggling down to breakfast 
Sunday morning, brought with them the gossip 
acquired at various places on Saturday night. 
Two of them had been to the theater, one had 
been to a party, most of them had been out 
late. More than one of the household began 
the day with a headache. 

On the breakfast -table there were three 
Sunday newspapers. On these the different 
members of the family pounced, and were soon 
hidden behind them. 

Only the father and the mother went to 
church; the young people were ‘‘too tired,’’ 
and did not care to dress. 

After the morning service the minister found 
the newspapers well shaken out and scattered. 
There was hardly a chair that did not contain 
one or more parts of one or another of them. 

After: the Sunday dinner the papers were 
seized again, and creased and recreased in the 
weary quest for new sensations. 

The home had a good library, but no mem- 
ber of the family opened a book that day. 
The library had the poems of Whittier, Lowell, 
Longfellow and Holmes, as well as those of 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, but no member of 
the family read one of them, much less any 
distinctively religious book. 

The hymn-book on the piano lay under a 
trashy song that came with one of the news- 
papers. The family Bible on the center-table 
was buried deep beneath the so-called ‘‘comic 
supplements. ’’ 

The whole atmosphere of the home all day 
was commonplace, worldly and depressing. 
There was nothing that lifted the thoughts of 
the members of the family above the wearisome 
round of the world and the things of the world. 
Business, politics, scandals and bargains were 
the themes of conversation. The three secular 
newspapers, each with its sixty-four pages, 





covered not only the seats, tables and car- 
pets; they covered the spiritual life of the 
family as well. 

Without questioning the morality of such a 
Sunday, what may we not say of the pity of 
it? Is the soul of man so mean, so sordid, that 
not one hour or one day in the week can be 
saved for an acquaintance with the better 
things of literature and of life, and for the 
higher ministrations of the spirit? 


® & 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CARD. 


VERY year brings its new supply of Christ- 

mas cards, certain as the merry day itself, 

and more certain than the mistletoe and 
holly. So wide-spread is the custom and so used 
are we to see it come year after year, improved 
and beautiful, that Christmas without the Christ- 
mas card would be a thing unheard of. Yet our 
grandfathers knew nothing of this timely token. 


The Christmas card is not old. It was in 1844 
that the first pictured symbol of Christmas was 
prepared and committed to the mail. 

It was on a cold December ae a a young 
English artist sat at his desk trying to write some- 
thing new and original by way of a holiday greet- 
ing, to pease the taste and touch the heart of 
a dear riend. The young writer was hard to 
Satisty. 

After some serious thinking and repeated plan- 
ning, the idea came like a burst of sunshine. 

Taking a piece of cardboard about twice as 
large as the modern post-card, he began to draw. 
In the center of the three panels into which he 
divided the design he sketched a family group, 
raising glasses the health of distant friends, 
within a wreath of holly and mistletoe, and on the 
side panels, smaller pictures that suggested char- 
ity and good-will to man. 

s card, carefully folded and covered, was 
des; hed without further thought. But the de- 
li recipient was so charmed by it that he 
showed it to all his friends, and proudly claimed 
for it the admiration of his acquaintances. 

gtd bo | begged for a copy, or another card 
as beautiful, an 





before the next Christmas the 
artist made a new design and, wisely, had it lith- 


aphed. 
erat was the beginning. In the following year 
there were other picture-makers, and the Christ- 
mas ¢ was launched on the tide of popular 
favor. But it was not until the idea had rown 
out of favor among artistic and literary circles 
that it was taken up by a business man who saw 
money in the py pictures. In a little while the 
mails were filled. 

A modern writer has told of his delight on re- 
ceiving a Christmas card in 1860—“such a crude 
affair, a snow-covered church, 
crudely colored holly wreathing 
scene showing a chill, wintry road, 

aunt, snow-covered trees, alon 

nt old man under a heavy bu: 

In 1880.the Christmas card 


designs. any of the greatest artists of the day 
responded with their best ideas. Thus the little 
flower of art enpandes until, almost a whole gen- 
eration after its beginning, it bloomed into its 
greatest beauty. 

Artists were glad to express themselves in this 
hel manner. Millais himself was one of the 
first to catch the idea, and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity; and he was followed by Marcus Stone, 
George Boughton, James Sant, and others equally 
famous in the world of art. 

The young painter of the first card became later 
a famous R. A., but nothing he afterward created 
was so original and impressive as that little three- 
fold picture. ‘ 

In the meantime the literary artists had seen 
their pportansty, and had given to the beauty of 
the pain the music of their words. Many well- 
ppd +4 rs oy e not steve this _ : — 
0 ple 4 usands 0} unds 
were spent fr findin The right poems and suitable 
Christmas sentiments, until at last these Yule-tide 
offerings reached the climax of their literary and 
artistic excellence. 

Cultivated folk of to-day may laugh at those 
white-winged angels, with their golden — 9 and 
shining halos; at the ivy-covered church, the 
happy home scenes, with blazing fires and grou 
o — re They ma; ape y A. e old 

ures, bran em as “* art,” as rgeois, 
Psentimental” and “mid-Vietorian.” 

Nevertheless, the Christmas card fulfilled a 
mission, and its influence will be counted one of 
the moral and artistic forces of the nineteenth 
century. 
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A SLAVE TO HABIT. 


ITTLE Jennings was the most rigidly syste- 
L matic man in the village. Each hour of each 
day and each day of the week found him 
doing a task set for that particular time. He 
could put his finger on the calendar at random 
and tell what he had eaten or was going to eat on 
any day on which his finger might fall. Only one 
passion had Jennings to rival his love of system, 
and that was his devotion to his friends. 


One ~ 4 neighbor was condoling with him on 
the death of a life-long comrade—a loss over 
which Jennings was utterly disconsolate. 

-“ But it was a fine funeral,” concluded the 
neighbor cheeringly, ‘a splendid sermon.” 

Little Jennings shook his head. “I can’t say,” 
he lamented. ‘I didn’t hear it.” 
war weren’t you there? Sick? That’s too 

“No, I wasn’t sick,” corrected Jennings. “You 
see, it was this way. Henry’s fun’ral was held 
on the second day.” 

“The second day? Why, no, it was —” 

“Yes, I know; but they held the fun’ral just 
one day too late for me,” explained Jennings, 
with infinite sadness. “You see, I shave every 
third day; all my life I’ve done that. And on 
ay, if any socials or fun’rals or surprise- 
ppen, it hits just right; and it’s tole’ble, 
, on the first day after. But if it happens on 
the second day after—”’ Jennings scra e 
back of his hand | over his stubbled 
chin. “It was like this—and I just couldn’t cut a 
suitable figure at a fun’ral in my good black suit 
and such a face. Poor Henry!” 
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SAMPLES. 


és OW pretty that blue serge is! Please give 
H me a sample of it,” said a woman who 
had entered a dry-goods shop and paused 

at the nearest counter. ‘Oh, I don’t wish to buy 
any!” she exclaimed, as the clerk held the fabric 
up for her better inspection. “I just thought I 
should like a sample. I want to buy white muslin. 
Where shall I find it?” The clerk told her, and 


she went on. Meanwhile another woman who did 
wish to buy serge, had waited. 

“Please send me a catalogue,” a woman wrote 
to the secretary of a large boarding-school for 
girls. She received the catalogue, a personal 





letter, and, the school being not far distant, a 
visit from the oy 
“How old is your daughter?” the secretary 


began. 

6h» said the woman, “I have no daughter! 
I thought I’d like to look at your: catalogue. 
That’s all!” 

The secretary hastened away—to see a woman 
who did have a daughter. 

A woman going to live in a town in which there 
were four churches of different denominations 
attended, on successive Sundays, all of them. 
Each of the four ministers, observing her, the 
pe of within their gates, called upon her. “I 
am glad to welcome you,” they all said. “I hope 
you Mey take part in some branch of the parish 
Ww ” 


ork. 
“Oh,” said the woman to three of the four, “I 
don’t belong to your denomination! I just thought 
I'd like to go to all the churches in town before 
settling down into my own.” 
Three busy men returned to the work that bit 


of sampling had interrupted. 
ristimasDat 
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LITHEST day of Holy Year ~ 

When the Lord to men drew near; 

Very Man for us was born, 

Seeming of His glory shorn; 

Did a human mother claim, 

And a tender human name. 





% 


Mother blesséd evermore, 

Since the Son of God she bore; 
Sacred name, henceforth to be 
Hailed by all with bended knee; 
Jesus! Name of love supreme, 
And of angels’ praise the theme! 


Let thy joy a semblance take 

Of that love for Jesu’s sake; 

Let the poor thy bounty share, 

And the helpless feel thy care ; 
Greet thy friends with gifts since He 
Came the Gift Supreme to be. 


Then thy best as tribute bring 
To the altar of thy King, 
Where in ceaseless mystery 
He renews that Gift to thee, 
And the life He did bestow 
Yields its constant overflow. 


* 
THE REVOLT OF FATHER. 


“ IPE your feet; papa!” called the eldest 
W daughter, as, wet and muddy, her father 
stumbled up the steps to the front porch. 
“Papa” accordingly shuffied his feet diligently on 
the wire mat, says the Galveston News; then he 
stepped on a strip of carpet on the porch, and by 
contorting himself into strange shapes, wiped the 
edges of his soles comparatively clean. 


“Don’t hang your wet coat there!” called his 
wife. ‘The water will ruin that chair.” Accord- 
ingly, pay thered up his raincoat and carried 
it A the bath-room. 

“© mama,” wailed the youngnet, daughter. 
“look at the mud he’s leaving on the stairs! And 
I just washed them myself!” But papa, standing 
on one foot and hopping about like some damp, 
gigantic stork, was putting on his slippers in the 

ath-room. Then he changed his clothes and came 
down-stairs. 


0 

“Did you change your clothes, dear?” inquired 
his wife, sweetly, while she looked at the chair in 
which he sat with speculative eyes. Papa growled 
and turned over a sheet of his paper, for he knew 
all about that question. 

Presently he yawned and rose. He walked over 
to the sofa, heaped with pews, and lay back 
luxuriously just as the middle daughter came in. 

7 pa,” she cried, ‘‘you’re spoiling the sofa- 
pillows! You're lying right on them!” Papa sat 


up. 

“‘What’s the sofa for?” he asked, mildly. By 
this time his wife had come in, and was standing 
by the side of her indignant daughter. 

“Certainly not to treat as you’re treating it,” 
she said. “If you want to take a nap, why don’t 
you go up-stairs and lie down on your ?”” Papa 
ro 


se. 

In a voice no louder than usual, but with some- 
thing in it that the family had never noticed before, 
father addressed the assembled women. 

“Take those — up to your rooms!”’ he said. 
“This sofa is going out to the wood-shed. There’s 
no room here for useless things.” He dragged it 
out, and left consternation in his wake. 

“What do youmean?” demanded his wife. Papa 
looked at her, and she began to grow uneasy, 
although he did not say an, g. 

“Go up in the bath-room and get my raincoat and 
shoes!” he directed. “One of you girls, I don’t 
eare which.” The girls looked at eac other. 
“Go!” said papa. The youngest daughter went. 
Then papa sat on a sacred chair and put on his 
shoes. he yoy one inside the other, he 
handed to the oldest daughter. 

“Take them to the bath-room,” he commanded. 
The oldest daughter stared. Then she started to 
say something, but thought better of it, and taking 
the a om. departed, olding them as if they 


“Now,” said papa, “I’m going down to the office. 
You can pack up what you like. We’re going to 
store this truck and go to a hotel.” 
apa!” It was a chorus of alarmed 


ut papa was firm. 
“One thing is certain,” he said; “we are throu 
with this foolishness. Either you’ll make this 
place homelike, be: naing to-morrow morning, or 
we stop housekeeping. That’s all.” 

Then he departed in the rain. When he returned, 
his slippers were in the hall, and his favorite chair, 
with the ovgaing paper on it, was stationed under 
the light. The family had gone to bed. 

Papa put on the slippers, placed his feet on a 
chair, and began to read. 


* 


SOME QUEER REPLIES. 


OUTINE in:a public office is not always 
R dull. It is occasionally varied by instances 
of the singular way in which the human 
mind may act, even when employed in matters of 
serious importance. In the archives of the British 
Post-Office Savings-Bank, says the Boston Tran- 
script, there are some extraordinary answers to 
the simple questions asked of depositors. A few 
follow. 
To the question whether his address were “‘per- 


manent,” one man roe, ‘‘Heaven is our home,” 
and other answers displaying the same religious 


fervor were, “‘Here is no continuing city,” “Yes, 
D. V.,” and “This is not our rest.” 
Another frank de have lived 


positor, who jnight 
in this part of the world, replied, “No, D. V., for 





the place is beastly damp and unhealthy.” Still 
another admitted that he ‘“‘Doant know what per- 
manent is.” ‘ 

A depositor, asked on what grounds he applied 
for the sum standing to the credit of his brother, 
who had been desc: d as “deceased,” although 
no proof was given of his death, wrote back, “I 
have my brother’s children to keep. I wrote to 
him six weeks ago, but he has never answered. 
He keeps writing to say that he is dead, or getting 
some one else to do it.’ 

On the other hand, the department had little 
difficulty;in accepting as conclusive evidence of 
the death of a depositor the statement that he had 
died from ‘“‘injuries caused through accidentally 
coming in contact with a passing train, suddenly.” 

A married woman who claimed the money de- 

sited by her dead son was asked whether the 

*s father was still alive. Her reply was, 
“Father living, but insignificant.” 

A young man who — for the money due 
under an insurance effected by his father was 
asked to state the cause of the father’sdeath. He 
replied, “I don’t know; can’t remember, but it 
was nothing serious.” 

nytt ten oa books are always being lost, and 
the = anations Fey are many and varied. For 
example: “I think the children taken it out-of- 
doors and lost it, as they are in the habit of play- 
ing shutal cock with the backs of books,” wrote 
one depositor. 

“Supposed to have been taken from the house 
by our tame _o ” was another answer. A 
third depositor confided to the department the 
fact that ‘‘I was in the yard feeding my pigs I 
took off my coat and left it down on a barrel; 
while ee a a goat in the yard pulled 
it down. he book falling out, the goat was 
chewing it when I caught her.” 


* @¢ 


AN INTERRUPTED DIALOGUE. 


DRUMMER was enjoying an ice-cream soda 
A in a suburban drug-store, when he looked 
up and saw a boy in short trousers, with his 
back toward him, seated at the telephone desk. 
The boy had the receiver at his ear and a worried 
look on his face. This is what the drummer over- 
heard: 
“I want three, 0, four, five. Is this you, Chub? 
Good! I was.in hopes you’d answer. This is 


Jake. Say, that Ginn Perkins took my Lucy 
Baker toa picture-show last night.” 


“Ced Kinney tol’ me. Then I made Ginn own 
up.” 

Lid ” 

—_ waylaid *im home from school.”’ 

“T sure did! I give ’im a black eye an’ a bloody 


nose. Mebbe I broke it for ’im, I dunno. I sure 
gave it to ’im hard.” 


“That’s what I wanted to call you up about. 
Has dad got home yet?” 





“One eye is about swollen shut. Anyway, I 
can’t see out of it.” 


“And I must have lost a front tooth—I can’t 
find it, and it’s gone.” 





ee over to Punk’s trying to wash the blood 
off. 
ity ’ 


, 
“Um-hm! Ginn got it a hull lot worse ’an I did.” 


“Where are the folks now?” 





“Say, Chub, if I come roun’ the back way and 
sneak roun’ the side, can’t you throw me that 
medium-sized pillow from our room?” 


“Want it in case something should happen. I 
might meet dad in the hall.” 


“No. The big one ’ould be too suspicious.” 


“Had the little one the las’ time, an’ it didn’t 
seem to do much good—at least, not as much as it 
ought to. Now, _ 

“e ” 


“Yes, sir. I’ll come home right away. Honest, 
dad, I didn’t know ’twas so late.” 


* © 


CHRISTMAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Te author of “Land-Travel and Sea-Faring”’ 
gives an interesting picture of Christmas 
weather at the antipodes. Australia all the 
year round is very different from temperate coun- 
tries, but Australia during the holiday season is 
hardly to be imagined by stay-at-home minds. 


It seemed impossible that the heat could in- 
crease, and yet, as Christmas drew near, it grew 
hotter and hotter still; and although every day we 
declined, almost in terror, to believe that the ther- 
mometer could get any higher, still every day it 
went up some degrees. 

On Christmas day it was one hundred and fifteen 
degrees; four days later, one hundred and twent 
degrees; and on the first of the new year it s' 
at one hundred and twenty-five de 
mained there for three days. T 
shade under a veranda. What it was in the sun I 
did not have the courage to inquire or the capacity 
to calculate. 

The oy | was intensely blue, with a whitish haze 
near the horizon; and the wind now blew steadil 
from the pone, a north wind that slowly passed 
over nearly two thousand miles of burning plains, 
as it moved toward the south, gathering warmth 
as it came, until it was like the blast of heat that 
comes from a tap) ace when the molten 
metal runs in dazzling whiteness. 

The ——— horses stood all day in the shade, 
with their drooping heads toward the tree trunks; 
the fowls kept in shelter as well, and, like the 
quadrupeds, they, too, panted, with open mouths 
and lolling tongues. 

The ground in the sun was as hot as fire, hardl 
to be touched with the hand, and even at midnight, 
metal was almost too hot to hold. 

Water left out in the sun for a few hours dis- 
appeared almost as if it had been boiling. Birds 
were found dead, struck by the sun in their flight, 
and there was a somber, melancholy look about 
yo ag mee | It seemed as if nature were ready to 
die, since hope was lost and strength exhausted. 

After the slow passing of those three long days, 
the thermometer went down with exasperatin 
deliberation, until the end of January, when i 
dropped — to one hundred degrees, which 
seemed pleasantly cool. 





* © 


THE DECLINE OF THE CLASSICS. 


REEK may have gone out of fashion, but 
Greeks have not. The being who used to 
live for us only in the pages of ancient 

history is now a familiar figure in every American 
city. The episode reported in the Chicago Tribune 
may, therefore, have had a foundation in fact. 
“Mention the name of some well-known Greek,” 
said the teacher of a juvenile class in history. 
“George,” spoke up the curly-haired little boy. 
“George who?” 
“I don’t know the rest of his name, ma’am. He 
comes round to our house every Thursday with 
bananas and oranges.” 
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EXeKRE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


TWO CHRISTMAS TREES. 
BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


The Christmas tree in the down-town shop 
Was ten feet tall from base to top, 

And covered with beautiful sparkling things — 
Christmas fairies with spangled wings, 

Stars of silver and globes of gold, 

And the costliest toys that a tree could hold. 
But Christmas morning no childish eyes 
Looked upon it with glad surprise. 

In a darkened corner it stood all day, 

Far removed from the fun and play. 

Fine and splendid, but O dear me! 

The sorriest kind of a Christmas tree. 


The Christmas tree in a home up-town 
Was just a bough from a pine cut down. 
With home-made garlands its green was spread, 
Of snowy pop-corn and berries red, 

And the simplest gifts its branches bore, 
But no one could have loved it more! 

A dear little girl and a dear little boy 
Danced around it with gleeful joy, 

And took most gladly and held most dear 
Its loving tokens of Yule-tide cheer, 
Saying that surely there could not be 

A nicer kind of a Christmas tree. 


et eel 
WHEN BABETTE WAS FORGOTTEN 


BY WINIFRED B. BLAKE. 


“AND I must take my best frock, mother dear,’’ said Janet. 
A So the dainty light blue frock was laid on top of the 

other things in the trunk, and Janet and her mother 
locked their little cottage in the country and went to the city 
not far away to spend the holiday with Aunt Louise. 

Janet’s father was gone across the ocean that winter, and 
she had no brothers and sisters to make merry with; but Aunt 
Louise had invited aunts and uncles and cousins, and Janet’s 
heart was running over full of love for every one of them. 

What a lot of presents she had to buy! Not one must be 
forgotten. She had made a lovely calendar and sent it on its 
long journey to father some time ago, and had a pretty 
linen veil-case for mother, but she had to spend a good while 
trying to find out what all the rest wanted without their sus- 
pecting. Then she made out a long list. 

Janet wrinkled up her nose trying to think if she had for- 
gotten anybody. No, that wasall. She had counted them all 
at the breakfast-table that morning. Then she and mother 
put on their warm wraps and started out to do the Christmas 
shopping. 

What fun it was to go along the snowy sidewalks and look 
in all the gay shop-windows at the showy toys and the dolls! 

Janet’s eyes were as big as round O’s when she saw such 
dolls and dolls’ houses, and dolls’ furniture and doils’ motor- 
ears, and skating dolls, skating on real ponds right in the 
windows, and Santa Clauses going down chimneys, and every 
kind of books and toys and games. 

They went into one large store, as gay as all fairy-land, and 
one after another they bought all the things on her list. But 
such crowds of people to be waited on! It took nearly all day 
to buy the presents. 

When they started home it was nearly sundown, and every- 
thing was a blaze of electric light. Just as they were turning 
a corner into their own street, Janet suddenly dropped her 
bundles, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I did, mother, I did!’’ 

A nice, rosy-cheeked boy darted out from the crowd and 
picked up the bundles for Janet with a merry smile, and then 
he stepped back against the wall of a house and stood there. 

**That’s the boy, mother,’’ said Janet, in a sorry voice. 


‘*That’s the boy that said it. Didn’t you hear him?’’ She 
was in tears now. 
Mother looked more puzzled than ever. ‘‘Janet, what do 


you mean?’’ she asked. ‘‘I didn’t hear anything.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother dear,’’ said Janet, ‘‘just as we went by he 
called out, ‘Don’t forget the kitty!’ right out loud! How’d 
he know I had forgotten her? Mrs. Frost said she would take 
care of her, but when I went to leave her, no one was at 
home, and I left her at the side door—and—then—I forgot to 
telephone about it !’’ 

They went back a few steps, and there stood the merry, 
rosy-cheeked boy.. Just as they went by he called out again: 

‘‘Don’t forget the kitty !’’ 

‘There, mother,. what’d I tell you?’’ 
touched the boy’s arm. 

‘*Boy,’’ she said, ‘‘how did you know I had forgotten my 
kitty?’’ 

The boy laughed. Then they looked sharply, and saw that 
he had a big basket half-full of green stuff beside him, and 
that a woman was buying some. 

**Oh,’’ said mother, ‘‘it is catnip.’’ 

**Tet’s buy some, mother,’’ pleaded Janet, ‘‘and send it 
right off to Mrs. Frost, and ask her to please find Babette. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m afraid we can’t get it to Rosemont by to- 
morrow, and kitty must be very cold by this time. I think 
I’ll telephone to Mrs. Frost to hunt her up.’’ 

‘*Rosemont, did you say, ma’am?’’ piped up the boy. ‘‘I 
live there, ma’am, and I’m going back on the evening train. 
I can deliver your catnip, ma’am.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ cried Janet, ‘‘how funny you live where I do!’’ 

So they bought enough catnip to fill a big box, and Jack 
Spratt, which was the boy’s real name, promised to leave it 
that evening at Mrs. Frost’s. 

Then they went intoa drug-store, where the sign of a blue 
bell was hanging, and sent a long-distance message. 

‘*Yes, I found her,’’ the answer came, ‘‘and she was cold 
and hungry, but she is all cuddled up by the fire now. ’’ 

Then Janet spoke through the telephone herself, and said: 

‘Tt was all my fault, dear Mrs. Frost, but Jack Spratt told 
me, and he will bring kitty a Christmas present from me. ’’ 


Janet turned and 





or 





JANET TURNED AND TOUCHED THE BOY’S ARM. 


So the next day, when all the aunts and cousins received 
Janet’s gifts, dear little Babette, out in Rosemont, was having 
the merriest kind of a merry Christmas, rolling in a bed of 
catnip, and tossing it up and playing with it and eating it to 
her heart’s content—all because of Jack Spratt. 


—_ at. 


FREE GIFTS. 
BY A. W. McCULLOUGH. 


Did you ever think, in this happy world, 
How many things are free; 

How many things that are dear and sweet 

' Are ready for you and me? 

They do not charge to wade in the brook, 
Or drink from the bubbling spring; 

The birds sing songs that are free to all, 
And the blossoms their perfume fling. 

The warm rains water the garden beds, 
And the kindly snow provides 

A host of pleasures in winter-time, 
With snowballs, coasts and rides. 

The stars and the moon light up the dark, 
And the wayside tree gives shade. 

Oh, how many gifts are free to us all 
In this beautiful world God made! 
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WILLIAM’S PLAN. 
BY S. D. 


AM going to be merry all day long!’’ announced William, 
at the breakfast-table. ‘‘It is Merry Christmas, and I’m 
going to show you all how to be merry.’’ 

‘*How?’’ queried Ben and Kitty. 

‘‘Why, it’s just—just to be merry!’’ replied William, loftily. 
‘*‘No matter what happens all day long, we must laugh. If 
you fall down-stairs, Ben, as you did yesterday, instead of 
howling, just laugh. You’ll see — Ow! This potato is awfully 
hot! I’ve burned my finger like fun !’’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ shouted Ben and Kitty, as loud as they 
could. 

‘*‘What are you laughing at, I should like to know?’’ cried 
William, looking up rather savagely from the finger that he 
was nursing like a baby. ‘‘I don’t see the joke! Guess if it 
was your finger — 

‘*Merry Christmas !’’ cried Ben. 

‘*We are laughing ’cause you told us to, Willy,’’ said Kitty. 
“Oh, isn’t it funny? Brother burned his finger! Why don’t 
you laugh, too, Willy ?’’ 

William was silent a moment; then he gave a forced laugh. 
“‘Of course,’’? he said, glancing sheepishly in the direction 
of father, who sat quiet behind his newspaper, and appeared 








to be taking no notice. (‘‘But you never can tell whether 
he really is or not,’’ he thought.) ‘‘Of course! I didn’t say 
I should laugh if you hurt yourselves, but it’s all right. You 
see, I laugh, though I really hurt myself very much indeed! 
Come, now, what shall we play? I vote for ‘old man, I’m 
on your castle.’ We can play right on the hearth-rug here, 
and I’ll be old man.’’ 

‘*T want to be old man!’’ protested little Kitty. 
always old man, Willy!’’ 

***Cause I’m the oldest,’’ responded her brother, promptly. 
*“*Come on, Kitty, and laugh, you know. Don’t look as if I 
had trodden on your toes, just because you want to be old 
man. We must laugh all the more when we don’t get the 
things we want, don’t you see?’’ 

The others accepted this, and the game went on merrily, 
and all three were laughing with right good-will, when Will- 
iam caught his foot in a corner of the rug and fell, striking 
his head against the table. He was hart for a moment, but 
as the children’s laughter rang out, he started to his feet with 
looks of fury. 

‘*You hateful little things !’’ he began, crimson with rage. 

But at this moment another laugh was heard. Father put 
down his newspaper, and began: ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! 
We have learned how to have Merry Christmas indeed! Why 
don’t you laugh, William, my boy? Ho! ho! This is remark- 
ably funny. Why don’t you laugh? Why, this is the best 
joke I have heard to-day !’’ 

‘*That is the worst of father,’’ said William to himself, as 
he went slowly up-stairs, rubbing his head and casting bale- 
ful glances at the two little laughing children. ‘‘He always 
makes you do things,—when you say you are going to,—even 
if they don’t turn out a bit the way you thought they would.’’ 


‘*You are 
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PUZZLES. 


1. WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


Take an animal from an officiating minister and leave the end of 
a thing; an animal from argued and leave an act; to peruse from 





putting ’silk into the e ye of a needle and leave any substance; the 
entire sum from silly and leave an exhibition ; illumination from 
treating with neglect and leave to vocalize. 
2. WORD-BUILDING. 
Add one letter at a time, and transpose when necessary. 
I. 
A certain square. A preposition. A sailor. Aluminary. Terms. 
Fireplaces. Marks. Largest. 
II. 
A letter. A preposition. Evil. Towarble. Circles. A season. 
Grating. Longing for. 


3. PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix two letters and change a part of the body into to give 
over; a tube into to subtract; delicate into to describe; a demand 
into to speak in public; a choice into to dedicate; not plentiful 
into to sing; part of an animal into minute account ; perfume 
into derivation; a harbor into to behave; an exploit into to undo ; 

art of a tree into to land; a degree into to disgrace; place into 
estimony on oath; shy into to lure; ; a horse’s gait into a kind of 


bottle; a token into to plan; to be borne on horseback into to 
laugh at; a region into to slander ; low into to behave; a tool into 
@ Darrow pass; to weep into to disparage. 
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UP FUJIYAMA WITH THE PILGRIMS 


ness for making pilgrimages, 

either to one of the sacred 
peaks, or to the more accessible low- 
land shrines. Pilgrim clubs, num- 
bering from one hundred to five 
hundred members, are organized in 
every town and hamlet. 

Fujiyama may be ascended in 
safety only during July and August, 
although two daring—or foolhardy— 
fellows, Englishmen, once accom- 
plished the ascent in December, 
when the whole mountain was, of 
course, covered with snow. The 
official date of what is known as the 
‘*mountain opening’’ is usually the 
twentieth day of the seventh month, 
and on the fifth of the ninth month 


r ‘HE Japanese have a great fond- 


BY HENRY LIDDELL, M.D. 





FUJIYAMA, THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF JAPAN. 


frequent stops to catch my breath, 
and there are, *moreover, resting- 
places along the way, where slight 
refreshments may be obtained, which 
one swallows hastily, squatting upon 
the hard floor. There are eight of 
these rest-huts between the edge of 
the woods and the summit, and al- 
though they are of the rudest de- 
scription, being made of rough blocks 
of lava, they are very welcome to 
the weary climber. 

By the middle of the afternoon I 
had left vegetation of every descrip- 
tion behind, and was struggling up 
an almost perpendicular elevation, 
and literally wading through a bed 
of ashes. Nothing more dreary and 
desolate could be imagined than this 


the sacred mountain is officially ‘‘closed.’’ I | pilgrims may be included a generous supply of | barren cone, covered with ashes and cinders, 


made the ascent in August, leaving Yokohama 
early one pleasant morning, and proceeding 
along the To-kai-do (East Sea Road) —the 
great highway extending between Tokyo and 
Kyoto—to the ancient feudal city of Odawara. 
At present a railway traverses this route, but 
I traveled by jinrikisha, ni-nini-biki, that is, 
‘-two-men-drawing,’’ the most convenient 
means of transportation in those days. 

Most tourists consider it necessary to have a 
coolie or two in attendance to carry provisions 
and bedding, but as I preferred to depend 
upon the wayside inns and rest-huts for all 
creature comforts, I had no use for an attend- 
ant, so on parting with my jinrikisha men, I 
was practically alone. Not really, however; 
from time to time, during the whole of the 
journey, I overtook and passed bands of from 
ten to twelve pilgrims, plodding upward in 
leisurely fashion, for the Japanese are not 
particularly strenuous pedestrians, and are not 
inclined to make a toil of pleasure. Formerly, 


women were debarred from the sacred moun- 
tain, being regarded as ungodly creatures, 
unworthy to tread holy ground. But the new 
woman has arrived in Japan, —as elsewhere, — 
and old-time restrictions have been removed, 
so that on this occasion I encountered about as 
many women as men pilgrims. It may be 





mentioned in passing that even children of 
ten or eleven are often infected with this pil- 
grimage craze, and although they do not 
attempt any difficult feats of mountain-climb- 
ing, they do sometimes slip away, quite unat- 
tended, to holy places more conveniently 
reached. Obedience to parents is ordinarily 
strictly enforced in Japan, but neglect of the 
proprieties in such instances is quietly winked 
at, even regarded as commendable. Some 
good-hearted akindo (merchant) usually 
provides the means to travel, and the 
return of the youthful zealots is greeted 
with tumultuous rejoicings. 

The costume of the mountain devotees 
is rigorously plain and simple, consisting 
of a cotton tunic, either pure white or 
pearl-gray—according to the sect of the 
wearer ; a sash or girdle round the waist ; 
pantaloons or ‘‘knickers’’; cloth tabe 
(socks) with a pocket for the great toe; 
and straw waraji (sandals). It is neces- 
sary to take along a supply of these san- 
dals (a pair will last only about a day), 
which are dropped by the way as dis- 
carded. The pantaloons and socks are 
usually white, although women some- 
times affect lavender. Both sexes wear a 
fillet or wisp of cotton cloth bound about 
the head, surmounted by an uncouth 
mushroom - shaped hat, fastened with 
straps, which serves to keep off sun and 
rain alike. 

A prominent feature of the pilgrim’s 
costume is a strip of matting, worn on the 
shoulders, and extending beyond them (so as 
to suggest wings), flapping in the wind as he 
walks. A pilgrim’s staff of soft wood, usually 
octagonal, but sometimes round, and a tin can, 
in which to carry home holy water from the 
peak,—a veritable panacea,—are also essential 
to the outfit. The leader of the band carries a 
small bell, which tinkles with every movement ; 
others of the flock often follow his example; 
so, like the personage described in the old 
nursery rime, the pilgrim ‘‘makes. music wher- 
ever he goes.’’ 

Among the necessary articles carried by 


*| Caves. 


are presented to landlords where they have 
been well treated. In this case mine host 
takes care to advertise the fact (and his 
house) by stringing the tenugui along the 
It must be borne in mind that most 
of these wayfarers have a long distance to 
travel (and always afoot) before beginning 
the ascent, so that their patronage is of con- 
sequence to the innkeepers. 

One finds much to please the eye in trav- 

eling along the base of the mountain, where 
gently undulating slopes are dotted with little 
villages and their adjacent fruitful fields and 
gardens, shrines of the lowland deities, and 
picturesque inns nestling among the foliage. 
By nightfall I had reached one of the latter, 
at Subashiri, where I proposed to pass the 
night. Here I partook of a good supper — 
|as Japanese suppers go—of rice, daikon 
| (pickled giant radish) and awabi (sea-ear), 
la kind of shell-fish, found attached to the 
rocks along the coast of Japan in great num- 
bers. This fish is about the size of the palm 
| of the hand. It is dried, pierced through the 
| center and strung, and exported to all parts of 
the interior. It is served 
either warm or cold, cut in 
slices, with the ordinary 
meal; but although previ- 
ously subjected to consider- 
able boiling, truth compels 
one to admit that it is inva- 
riably tough. Nevertheless, 
I like awabi, although it 
may be an acquired taste. 

Somewhat refreshed by a 
night’s rest, the next morn- 
ing found me ready to re- 
sume my journey. At the 
entrance to the so-called 
sacred portion of the moun- 
tain is a temple through 
which all ascending pilgrims 
must needs pass. Here, for 
a small consideration, I 
procured a staff to help me on my way, and 
had it stamped, according to custom, by the 
priest incharge. At the summit it was stamped 
again, as proof positive that it had done bena- 
Jide service. These pilgrim staffs, it is hardly 
necessary to say, are treasured as evidence of 
the religious zeal of their possessors. Unfor- 
tunately, mine was destroyed a few years later, 
together with a valuable collection of curios, in 














WOMEN PILGRIMS. 


one of the great fires that periodically ravage 
the capital of Japan, so I am minus an inter- 
esting souvenir. 

At. this stage of the journey I began to 
realize what might be before me, for the narrow 
trail led through a thick wood where a tangle 
of pines, beeches and bamboos would have 
been sufficient to impede progress, even had 
not the ascent become more steep with every 
step. Some of the time it was impossible to 
see whither I was going, the foliage was so 
dense; and even after leaving the wooded 
region, there was still an undergrowth of scrub- 
pine to contend with. Of course, I made 














towels (ho-no-tenugui) and address-cards, both | with only occasional masses of projecting lava 
bearing the name of their particular pilgrim | by way of relief. 
clubs. The cards they distribute freely at the | anything like a straight course; but twisting 
places where they put up at night; the towels and turning, bent nearly double at times, I 


It was impossible to follow 


ee . 


plunged and scrambled upward. At last, be- 
tween five and six at night, tattered, exhausted, 
and covered with volcanic dust, I gained the 
summit of mighty Fuji, feeling a pardonable 
pride in my achievement. ‘ 

Here was a rude village of lava huts, for the 
accommodation of pilgrim guests. Prices for 
entertainment, as may be imagined, were quite 
in proportion to the high altitude; thus I paid 
fifty cents for the privilege of shivering through 
the night in a corner of one of these primitive 
‘*hotels,’’ an extravagant charge as compared 
with that of the ordinary inn at ordinary ele- 
vation. 

But pecuniary considerations are as naught, 
compared to the grandeur and beauty of the 
view from this precipitous height. On one 
side stretched the waters of the boundless 
Pacific ; on the other lay the thirteen provinces 
of Nippon, with their lakes and rivers, moun- 
tains and valleys, softened by the deepening 
shades of twilight. Round me stood white- 
robed pilgrims, reverentially chanting, and 
clapping their hands, as the landscape slowly 
faded into obscurity, and clouds gathered round 
the side of the mountain, isolating us from 
earth, and consigning us to a realm of un- 
reality. 

The scene at sunrise was, perhaps, even more 
weirdly beautiful. Looking down the cone, 
one seemed to be gazing into a fathomless 
leaden sea, through which the red sun was 


| forcing its way, to the accompaniment of the 


monotonous chanting of the pilgrim 
throng. Suddenly the peak was illu- 
mined with a rosy glow; the heavy 
clouds dissolved into filmy fragments, 
and clung to the mountainside for a mo- 
ment, then vanished, disclosing the view 
of the evening previous, but with lights 
and shadows drawn in stronger relief. I 
had witnessed a perfect sunrise on Fuji- 
yama—a sight not vouchsafed to every 
aspiring one. 

I now turned my attention to a hur- 
ried reconnoiter of the top of the moun- 
tain, which is about three miles in 
circumference. At a distance it has the 
appearance of being flat, but it is in 
reality covered with lava hills, — some 
of them of considerable height,—in the 
center of which is the crater. Although 
Fuji is an extinct voleano, having been 
dormant since early 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ashes in the 
crater were still un- 
comfortably warm. 
This warmth, however, did 
not communicate itself to the 
surrounding atmosphere to 
any appreciable extent, and 
while the sun’s rays were 
almost blistering the side of 
my face, the icy breezes that 
swept the eminence did not 
inspire me with a desire to 
linger longer than was need- 
ful, and I prepared as 
speedily as possible to de- 
seend. It being simply im- 
possible to walk down, I 
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PRIESTS 


struck a gait between a slide and a flying 
jump,—or perhaps I should say a combination 
of the two, —and in a couple of hours I had 
accomplished the feat, incidentally completing 
the ruin of a new duck suit, and losing a few 
square inches of cuticle; a trifling loss, I felt, in 
comparison with the glory of my achievement! 


* ¢ 


TWO GREAT ISLANDERS. 
RECENT book, ‘‘The Growth of Napo- 
A leon: a Study in Environment,’’ draws 

an interesting parallel between the 
famous Corsican and his conqueror, another 
great ‘‘islander.’’ The author believes that 
the similarities he discovers cannot all be mere 
coincidences ; that some of them, at least, must 
be among the ‘‘environmental factors which 
created genius. ’’ 

Wellington was born in Ireland, a small 
island lying about the same distance as Corsica 
from the larger country; he belonged, like 
Napoleon, to the foreign conquering race on 
his island, and had little of the local blood in 
his veins. 

He was born in the same year as Napoleon; 
his birthday, like that of Napoleon, has been 

disputed; his education, too, was outside his 

native land—in Belgium, at Angers, in 

France, at Eton (attention has been drawn 

to the immense stimulus this may give); 

and he thus had, like Napoleon, the com- 
mand of two languages. 

He lost his father in boyhood, at the age 
of twelve, while Napoleon lost his also in 
boyhood, at fifteen. The widowed mother 
was in each case left in poor circumstances, 
with a large family. Wellington had four 
brothers and three sisters, which is precisely 
what Napoleon had. 

Wellington changed his name from Wesley 
to Wellesley; Napoleon changed his from 
Buonaparte to Bonaparte. Wellington was 
a lieutenant-colonel at twenty-four, before 
he had seen any fighting; Napoleon was a 
lieutenant-colonel at twenty-two and a half, 
under the same conditions. As a young offi- 
cer, Wellington set apart ‘‘some hours every 

day’’ for private study, and so did Napoleon. 
Both showed a marked taste for topography 
and for figures. Both gave much attention to 
exploration of ground and to map study; both 
had the gift of numbers. Wellington told the 
Rey. R. Gleig that his special talent was rapid 
and correct calculation, while Napoleon was 
a mathematician, and seemed to think in 


Finally, it is interesting to observe that both, 
as mature men, seemed to those about them to 
bear a singular physical resemblance to the 
existing likenesses of Julius Ceesar. 


* ¢ 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE-FLOE. 


ISHING through the ice on the Great 
Lakes, particularly toward the close of 
the season, is an occupation that ought to 

be followed only by men of courage, resource, 
and great powers of endurance. In ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways of the Great Lakes,’’ Clifton 
Johnson sets down a story told him by one of 
the old residents at Mackinac. 

**One March, whilea couple of Mackinac half- 
breeds were out on the ice at the fishing-grounds 
about two miles from the village, the great floe 
on which they were broke off. There was a 
fierce snow-storm at the time, and they did not 
notice that they were afloat till their lines began 
to drag, and then the crack was too wide to 
jump. 

‘*That was about nine o’clock in the morning. 
The wind carried them ten miles east, when 
they got into a current that brought them back 
eight miles toward Bobloe Island. Each had 
a sledge drawn by two dogs, and they made 
the dogs run, and they ran themselves to keep 
from freezing. 

‘‘They must have gone twenty-five or thirty 
miles, running, that day. The situation was 
getting more alarming all the time, because 
the floe was breaking up. 

‘*T was on Bobloe Island at my farm, and I 
saw the men on the ice-cake, but it would be 
only for a few moments at atime. Then the 
storm would thicken and hide them. A row- 
boat could not go to them. The waves and the 
pieces of ice would have smashed it, and I 
could only watch. 

‘*The snow froze stiff on my mustache as soon 


| as I stepped out, and I could not keep my eyes 


open. I thought that the 
two men were gone, sure. 
The ice-cake drifted on till 
it touched the shore, and 
then the waves began to 
wash across it. They made 
a running jump to the shore, 
and the dogs followed with 
the sleighs. An instant later 
the ice-cake drifted away 
into the storm. They had 
not lost anything; they even 
had some fish in the sleighs ; 
but the dogs were so played 
out they dropped right down. 
And I tell you the men did 
some eating when they got 
to my house, and don’t you 
forget it !’’ 
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White Fur Shawl and Muff Set 





No. 3 
Brown Fur Shawl and Muff Set 


No. 2 
Brown Cony Shawl and Muff Set 





No. 4 
Black Fur Shawl and Muff Set 


Your Choice of the 
Season’s Newest Styles in Fur Sets 





For Only Five New Subscriptions 


ROM New York’s Largest Fur House. 


For the next two months we offer Companion 


subscribers a most seasonable opportunity to obtain their choice from a selection of New 
York’s latest styles in Fur Sets absolutely without cost. The Sets we offer are of good quality, 


such as are now being sold at retail for $10.00 or more. 


Only five new subscriptions at $1.75 


are required to secure any one of these Sets, each consisting of Fur Shawl] and Muff to match. 
Just now, when so many are selecting their reading-matter for the new year, it should be 


comparatively easy to induce five of your friends and neighbors to subscribe. 


We assure you 


that you will feel amply repaid for your work when you receive the present of a Fur Set. 


No. 1. 


White Fur Shawl and Muff. 
of Shawl and Muff, is made of White Hare. 


This Fur Set, consisting 
It is of good quality, 


No. 3. Brown Fur Shawl and Muff. 


is made of Opossum, dyed a rich dark brown. 


This beautiful Fur Set 
The Shaw! has a total 


pure white, soft and warm. The Shawl has a total length of 62 inches, 
is made in the latest style with sailor collar back, as illustrated, and 
trimmed at the bottom with four tails. The Muff is made in the popu- 
lar Empire Style. It matches the Shawl exactly in quality and ap- 


length of about 54 inches, is made with a round collar, and deco- 
rated with two animal heads, as shown in the illustration. It is neatly 
lined in satin, and fastens snug and warm about the throat with 
hook-and-eye fastenings. The Muff is made to match in the Empire 


pearance, and measures about 14 x 17 inches. 
white satin, shirred at the ends, and has a white cord loop for the 
A pretty and attractive Fur Set. 


No. 2. Brown Cony Shawl and Muff. This Fur Set is made 
of the popular brown Cony Fur in a most attractive style. The 
Shawl has a total length of about 65 inches, is satin-lined, and fitted 
It is made in the square collar style 


wrist. 


with hook-and-eye fastenings. 


and trimmed with four tails, as illustrated. 
Brown Cony Fur in the well-known barrel shape, and matches the 
It has a neat satin lining, with attractive shirred ends, and 
About 12 x 16 inches in size. 


Shawl. 
cord wrist loop. 


IMPORTANT. Please Read 


These Directions 


Our Offer of a Set of Furs combines 
the full value of the five Merchandise 
Payments and the Reward for Persever- 
ance which we usually allow for five new 
subscriptions. When a Set of Furs is 
selected, therefore, no additional article 
will be allowed. Send us new subscrip- 
tions as you get them, so that the new 
subscribers may receive their papers 
promptly. These new subscriptions 
will be placed to your credit as re- 
ceived, until you get the full number, 
and then you may order your Set of Furs. 


It is neatly lined with shape. 


cord wrist loop. 


No. 4. Black Fur Shawl and Muff. 
this Fur Set is suggestive of warmth and comfort. 
resembles Black Bear, and is a deep glossy black with characteristic 
The Shawl is about 76 inches long, and has a generous 
It is made in the round collar style, is satin-lined, 
Hook-and-eye fastenings make it set 
The Empire Muff is made to match in the same Fur. It 
measures about 15 x 18 inches, has satin lining and cord wrist loop. 


long hair. 
shoulder * width. 
The Muff is made of 
perfectly. 


A most popular Set. 


and trimmed with four tails. 





Our 60-Day Offer 


Any one of the Fur Sets described on 
this page will be given absolutely free 
of charge to any Companion subscriber 
who before February 21st secures and 
sends us five new subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion at $1.75 each. 


Transportation charges on the Fur Set 
must be paid by the receiver. 











SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


It measures about 13 x 15 inches, is satin-lined, and fitted with 
A most comfortable and satisfactory Fur Set. 


The very appearance of 
The Fur closely 


SUCCESS IS ASSURED the 
Determined Worker 


We do not see how it will be possible 
for you to fail to get the necessary five 
new subscriptions for one of these Fur 
Sets, if you go about it in a systematic 
and determined manner. In fact, from 
past experience, we know that some of 
our subscribers will secure the five new 
names in as many hours. However, as 
we are allowing you two entire months 
to get the new subscriptions, we be- 
lieve you can easily secure one of these 
Fur Sets before the Offer closes. Our 
Offer is especially liberal. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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is an illus- 

e fa mily. 
ear, in adva 
Entered at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., a8 escona. 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
sacri 


trated 
Its subscrip pion p: ice is $1.75 a y 


ven to sub- 
bers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 

althou h n sient pages constitute a complete ame, 

and al ional pages each week are a gift 

the subscribers. 


weg & Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the oe of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fail, should s 4 Post-Office Money-Order or Ex. 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY_MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. . Boston, Mass. 








RECUPERATION. 
MONG persons who may be 
classed as being of normal 
health and physique, there will, 
nevertheless, be found variations 
in recuperative power so great 
that they can be described only 
as mysterious. 

This capacity for recuperation—for the quick 
regaining of physical losses—is the normal gift of 
healthy childhood and youth. What mother has 
not had the experience of finding one of her brood 
suddenly and alarmingly ill? Pains all over the 
body, high temperature, prostration—no wonder 
she sends for the physician and waits in terror for 
his diagnosis! If he is wise in the ailments of 
childhood, he will not venture a diagnosis on that 
visit, for well he knows that by the next day the 
illness may prove to be anything—or nothing. He 
will order some medicine for the relief of the 
immediate symptoms, counsel complete rest and 
quiet, with isolation from the other children, and 
then await developments. The next morning he 
will not be surprised to find a well-developed rash, 
or a serious condition of the throat, or—strange to 
say—a rosy, healthy child, clamoring for food, and 
rebelling against the bed that it had crept to so 
willingly the day before. 

In such a case every one concerned has acted 
just right—the mother, who, in her quick alarm, 
took no chances, but sent for the doctor; the 
doctor, who, in his wisdom, got ready for war, but 
did not make it until he understood the challenge 
offered him; and the child, who unconsciously 
played the youthful David to the Goliath of disease. 

This wonderful power of recuperation, varying 
as it does with individuals, is essentially a prerog- 
ative of youth, and may be expected to wear out 
normally as age creeps on. In the young the 
word may be translated “throwing off,” so com- 
pletely do the young fling the enemy from them; 
but in older people the process is closer to the 
correct translation of the word ‘‘recuperate”’— 
which means to regain, to get back what has been 
lost. 

We often hear an aging person say, “I am as 
well as I ever was, but I do not recuperate so 
quickly,” and so a mile or two is gradually dropped 
from the usual walk, or social festivities are cut 
down, or the tempting trip foregone, because it is 
found that the bill for repairs is too much to pay 
for the pleasure. This is all natural enough, and 
therefore not to be deplored. When nature hints, 
the wise heed and obey, not only to the lengthening 
of life, but vastly to the enjoyment of it while it 
lasts. 





* © 


‘*PEACHES OR PUNKINS.” 


VERY member of the Aid Society, with one 

exception, had had some complaint to make 
about the dry season—the blackberries drying 
up, the tomatoes rotting from sunburn, the sweet 
corn failing to fill out or the scarcity of potatoes. 
In fact, a famine might have seemed inevitable 
to one who listened to the gloomy talk. Finally, 
the president of the society turned to a small 
woman who had been quilting away cheerfully 
but silently through the afternoon, the one excep- 
tion to the faultfinders. ‘‘Hasn’t the drought hurt 
your fruit and garden at all, Mrs. Bennett?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, mine is just about like all the rest,” 
was the calm reply. 

“And don’t you ever worry over anything?’’ the 
president asked, almost impatiently. 

Mrs. Bennett stopped quilting, laid her thimble 
down, and looking round the group of women at 
the quilt, answered, “I’ll tell you what cured me 
of worrying. I used to fret over everything, and 
one spring, when it was reported that a late frost 
had killed all the fruit, I sat down to have a good 
ery, for our peach-trees had bloomed beautifully, 
and I had been so proud of the abundant crop I 
was sure we were to have. 

“Now it happened that my Aunt Martha came 
in just then, and asked me what the trouble was. 
I told her. 

“Child, what’s the use of fretting over it? 
You'll not starve. I’ve lived eighty years, and the 
world’s crop of provisions has never failed yet. 
If we don’t have peaches we’ll have punkins.’ 

“T have lived half as many years now as Aunt 
Martha had lived then, and I’ve found her philos- 
ophy sound. In spite of all the late frosts and 
droughts, I don’t believe any one of us has ever 
suffered for food.” 

The litthe woman glanced with a smile round 
the circle of plump, well-fed women, and then 





taking up her thimble, went to quilting again. | Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


They all laughed rather sheepishly, and the pres- 
ident said, thoughtfully : 

“Td never thought of it that way, but it’s true. 
‘Peaches or punkins!’ I'll try to remember that.” 


* 


THE PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR. 


HE benighted condition of many of the small 

European towrs of sixty and seventy years 
ago, writes Lady Dorothy Nevill in her entertain- 
ing book, “Under Five Reigns,” would astonish 
the traveler of today. For the most part, the 
inhabitants were entirely absorbed in their own 
small concerns. Even those big events that had 
some local cc tion with th lves stirred 
their interest not at all. 


Some, even, of the larger towns knew little of 
men famous in the gore eal world. This is well 
shown by a story of Monsieur Thiers stopping at 
Luxembourg while on a journey. 

The burgomaster came forth to do him honor, 
and by way of complimenting him—Thiers was 
born at Marseilles—mentioned that an old man, a 
Marseillais, had performed the functions of school- 
master in the town for twenty years. The ex- 
minister desired to be introduced to him. 

ou “Do you not know me?” 

“No, sir 

“You don’t remember little Adolphe Thiers, one 
of your pupils at Marseilles?” 

“Wait—wait—yes, I do recollect such a name; a 
sly | ay monkey who used to play such pranks!” 

*“Just so.’ 

“Ah, it is you? I am very glad to see you. 
Have you succeeded? Have you made your way?” 

“Sufficiently so, | thank you.” 

“So much the better! so much the better! Par- 
don my curiosity. I should like to know what you 
have been doing. Are you a notary? Banker? 
Merchant?” 

“T have retired from business, but I have been 
a minister.” 

“Protestant?” inentved 5 the old schoolmaster. 

And this was glory! The old man had never 
heard of Thiers, Minister of the Lg TE ge 
Minister of Commerce, — inister of 
te Affairs,—or of Thiers, autlior of the “His. 
tory of the Consulate and Empire”! 





* © 


A FULL VOTE. 


ETTING out the vote” has always been the 

aim of a politician’s existence and the proof 
of his ability. That they had some rather ad- 
vanced ideas as to the means of accomplishing 
this desirable end in New England a century ago 
is shown by an extract from Doctor Banks’s “His- 
tory of Martha’s Vinyard.” The voting, which 
occurred in 1807, was on the question of the re- 
moval of the county seat. 


Extraordinary means were taken to get out a 
full vote in Edgartown. The sailing of one —_ 
delayed for weeks so that their crews might 
and on the day of the town meeting it was areal 
—— contest between the two factions was to 

e close 

Some one ragenteh that there were several 
voters who, unfortunately deprived of tot liberty, 
were languishing in the town jail, and if the jailer 
would kindly allow them to step Kend, the street 
and vote, it would consume but a few moments of 
the time the prisoners owed to the county. 

The jailer did not feel that he had the right to 
allow a general a ail delivery,even for such a worthy 
object, although it might save Edgartown. 

t was then proposed that the ballot-box be car- 
ried over to the gentlemen who were incarcerated. 
The point was then raised that all ballots must be 
cast in open meeting, and in the presence of the 
election officials. evertheless, astute minds 
found a way out of this awkward dilemma. 
motion was made and carried that the meeting 
— = = ail. There the ballot-box was 

carried to oor of each prisoner’s cell, and 
the anecet voters reached through the’ bars 
and deposited their ballots. 


* © 


A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


HE man whose wife has a hat with “willow 

plumes” on it is likely to notice how tenderly 
the plumes are nursed and cared for. He will, 
therefore, have an idea of the feelings of the 
woman whose experience is described in the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


She had a new hat, of which she was something 
more than proud. It was a small hat Se paar of 
about the size of a mush-and-milk —but its 
owner had decorated it with willow plumes at- 
tached to wire backbones. 

She wore the hat to the music festival the day 
pm famous prima donna was to sing, and felt a 
mee deal dressed up. As she leaned back grace- 

ully and pee in her chair, she felt some 
one behind her tug; at her hat. 

She turned haug tly to face a at mn 
young woman, who looked her steadily in the e 

“Does my hat annoy you?” the woman with hie 
willow prames asked, ic icily 


“Not at all,” said the self-possessed young 
women, ¢ exhaling chocolate. 
The lady with the hat thought it over for a while. 


Then she feared that she had been somewhat un- 
gracious. She turned again. 

“Perhaps the plumes interfere with your view 
of the stage?” she asked. 

“They did at ‘ist, ” admitted the self-possessed 
young woman, “but I bent ’em down.” 


® 


AND HE FELT SEEDY, TOO. 


YOUNG professor in an Eastern college is said 
to have had his bachelor apartments done over 
in a shade of pink most becoming to his brunette 
complexion, his shining black hair and mustache, 
and his brilliant black eyes. Not long afterward 
he was taken ill, and called one of his college 
classmates, a rising young doctor, to attend him. 
As the medical friend opened the door, he spied 
the sleek black head of his patient tucked away 
under a canopy of pink silk, a pink eider-down 
coverlid, bound in wile satin ribbon of the same 
shade, drawn up to his chin. 
“Huh, Chub,” snorted the doctor, with a 
masculine intolerance of — hing approaching 


effeminacy, “‘you look for all the world like a 
watermelon séed!” 
® © 
THE REASON. 


HE boatman, says Punch, came toward his 
patron, and announced that he and Peter would 
not be able to take her out fishing that evening, 
but that Peter’s nephew would take her if she 
wished to go. 
“Well,” the lad answered, | 
nephew is cleaner than Peter is 
“He is, ma’am; he’s younger. ” 


ii re hope Peter’s 





Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
—_ > 
LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 
Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 
social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 
suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, 
with 32-p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 
100 var. for’ 


STAMPS Wastin 'stAitr' to. Toiwad, dic. 
RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-1113. 


Foy’s Big Book tiv sccsaunss@ 


Tells how to start small and grow big, Deacribes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a@ great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
rices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 19, Des Moines, lowa 


It’s Baker's 


It’ s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
wt I blended, it 






























finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 
Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. — 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














WINSLOW'S 
: Skates 














Scientific skates, 
designed and built 
by experts. Sharp, 
fast, strong. Dia- 
mond-hard runner 
steel. Models for 
hockey, racing, fig- 
ure work, sail- 
ing and gen- 
eral skating. 
Sold by best deal- 
ers ev ere. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG. CO. 








WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 23.9: 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS stings 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
‘e sell cheaper than any other factory. 






rear w! 4 
repairsand all sundries at halfusual pr ices. 
Do not wait ; write ¢oday for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G50, CHICAGO 








Genuine Hand-Knit Auto Cap 


Given, post- agent fo Comeaton setins only for one 
new subscription and 30 cents extra. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
"THESE beautiful 
Caps are made 
of eider-down wool, 
and are genuine 
hand-knit. Suit- 
able for_ladies or 
misses. Furnished 
in the_ followi 
two - color combe. 
nations: white and 
red, white and nav. 
blue, wane an 
gray, gray @ ink. When ordering be sure to 
state which color combination is desired. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 














CASH for FURS! 


tha rin The bige 
gest fom one foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales. 

ers en- 


fierce Saeeiion among i= 
ables us to fet, pigher prices 


an any- 
one else. That's why we can send y 
the most money, for your furs, 

send it CY ¥ Trappers’ outtits far- 
nished a 


Big Money in Trapping 
While work is slack, do some trapping. It pays b 
Use Funsten Animal Baits. $1.00 percan. Guarani 
to increase your catch, or your money ee 


Traps Furnished at Factory Prices 





Write today for Catalog E, New Trapper’s Guide, 
Game Laws, Far M ‘Market Reports and 8 pping To. 
ALL SENT (21) 


Funston Bros. & Co.,242 Elm St, St. Louls, Mo. 








These guaranteed tires % 
make your bicycle safe, as 
well as to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road 
with a hold that prevents direction. You may 


ride as fast as you like thr: mud rain. 
They are LONG oe ING because even after the rubber 
cups wear om. is still thicker than the average 


Sa tes oe are so well m ‘ - are able to 
ove 99 uno ~ = season’s guarant: 
one pg equeratin ot ea dealer 
a, :. country or direct ~— our factory prepaid in 
the » $8.50 per pair. 
Sees BBsI%e BOLING DO SISE exten” © 
Write for name of nearest distributor. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
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The First Christmas Observance in New England 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 








ST. CROIX ISLAND, 





IN THE ST. CROIX RIVER, BETWEEN NEW BRUNSWICK 
(FOREGROUND) AND MAINE (DISTANCE). 








T was not at Plymouth, nor at any other 
| spot along the historic Massachusetts shore. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans had small use 
for Christmas festivities ; and years before they 
crossed the ocean there were Europeans on 
the coast of New England by whom Christmas 
was held in higher esteem. Neither did the 
first New England observance of Christmas 
take place at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
where the Popham colonists established a set- 
tlement in 1607—the year in which Jamestown 
was founded. Those English people passed 
one winter on the Maine coast, a winter of 
many hardships, and no doubt there was a 
Christmas observance in the rude church which 
they had erected within the palisades of Fort 
George, although the chronicler of the ill-fated 
colony is silent upon the subject. 

But it was three years earlier still, in 1604, 
on a little island at the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, about sixteen miles below Calais, Maine, 
that a band of 
Frenchmen, headed 


of things in France. Later in the day there 
were feasting and merrymaking. 


Yilliam, which some bright spirits of the 
company prepared from time to time to while 
away the tedium of the winter. This was 
passed round, of course, in written, not printed, 
form, but it may be claimed for it that it was 
the first American periodical ! 

It is much to be regretted that the historian 


de Champlain himself, later the founder of 
Quebec and the father of New France—did 
not give more than a bare mention of this 
periodical in his vivid account of that winter 
on St. Croix Island. 

On the fate of the colony there is no occasion 
to dwell. Food and fuel failed, and sickness 
came. Before spring at last arrived, thirty-five 





of the seventy-nine men had died of scurvy, 
and most of the others 





by De Monts, cele- 
brated a merry 
Christmas—merry in 
spite of their awful 
isolation and the 
shadow of impending 
tragedy. The date 
of the first Thanks- 
giving is in dispute, 
but there can be no 
doubt that this was 
the first Christmas 
observance on the soil 








| had been desperately 
ill. The Protestant 
minister and the 
Catholic priest were 
buried side by side in 
the little cemetery 
near the chapel, on a 
part of the island 
which the tides have 
long since worn 
away. 
With spring came 
reénforcements from 
France, and De Monts 








One feature of the day was a special issue | 
of the little periodical called the Master | 


of the expedition—no less a man than Samuel | 


of New England. 
There were then 
no other Europeans 
in America north of 
the few Spaniards in 
Florida, and this 
settlement of the 
French, like that of 
the English a few 
years later at the 
mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, proved only 


CHAMPLAIN’S PLAN OF ST. CROIX 


ISLAND. 


House of De Monts. 


Building where they 
passed time when it 


> 


Storehouse. 

House for the servants. 
Blacksmith shop. 

House for the carpenters. 
> Well. 

Bakery. 

Kitchen. 

L,M,X Gardens. 


IamoA 


es 


PUBLISHED 1613. 


N_ Public square. 

O Palisade. 

P House of D’Orville, Cham- 
plain and Chandore. 

Q House of Boulay sad others. 

R_ House of De Geneston, 
Sourin and others. 

T House of Beaumont, 
LaMotte, Bourioli and 
Fougeray. 

V_ House of the priest. 

Y River which surrounds the 
island. 


and Champlain made 
exploring expeditions 
along the coast of 
Maine and Massa- 


chusetts to the pres- | had hi 


ent site of Boston and 
beyond. But they 
found no spot that 
suited them. Re- 
turning to St. Croix 
Island, they trans- 
planted the colony to 


a temporary affair— 

only a broken beginning of the struggle which 
was to rage for many generations between 
France and England for the mastery of the 
continent. 

On this beautiful little island of St. Croix, 
in the summer of 1604, De Monts, with his one 
hundred and twenty followers, erected habita- 
tions, with storehouse, fort and chapel, as the 
beginning of the capital of the vast empire 
claimed by the King of France. There had 
been many earlier explorers of various nation- 
alities, but none had wintered here since the 
days of the legendary Northmen. 

It was a mixed company, — gentlemen of 
‘rank, bold adventurers and worthless vaga- 
bonds,—and as there were no women or little 
children among them, the Christmas that they 
celebrated lacked an element that has long 
made the day particularly dear to all the world. 

Before cold weather came on, forty-one of 
the number sailed back in their ship to France, 
leaving seventy-nine to face the unknown 
terrors of a New World winter. The severity 


* of it far exceeded their worst fears. The first 


snow fell early in October; by the beginning 
of December the river was full of floating ice, 
and by the end of April the drifts were three 
and four feet deep. 

But when December 25th arrived, the food- 
supply of the colonists still seemed abundant, 
there was little sickness, and there was ample 
fuel on the island for the great fires which they 
kept burning. So it was in care-free mood, 
characteristic of the light-hearted youth of 
sunny France, that they observed the day. 
First, however, there were solemn services in 
the little chapel, possibly two services, in fact, 
for the party was composed of both Protestants 
and Catholics, and included a minister and a 
priest. De Monts himself was a Protestant, but 
most of his followers were of the faith of Rome. 

After the morning services in the chapel the 

men went skating upon the river or 
rabbit-hunting upon the shore near by, while 
the older ones sat round the fires and talked 


the shore of Nova 
Scotia, near the present Annapolis, twenty- 
five leagues away. There they remained for 
two years, and then abandoned the enterprise 
altogether, and returned to France. 

Little St. Croix Island soon became a wilder- 
ness again. But it proved of historical impor- 
tance in 1797, when the discovery of the cellars 
and ruins of the De Monts habitations settled a 
much disputed question as to the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick. About 
that time it received the name of Dochet 
Island. 

In 1904 the De Monts tercentennial was cele- 
brated by the unveiling of a tablet and by 
appropriate exercises, with war-ships of the 
United States, England and France in attend- 
ance, and with official representatives of those 
three powers participating, just as at the Lake 
Champlain tercentennial in 1908. The United 
States maintains a smali lighthouse on the 
island, and its attractive and historic shores 
are much visited by summer tourists. 
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A DEFENDER OF THE CHERRY - TREE. 


T has been the fashion for some time to smile 
at any mention of that cherry-tree and that 
hatchet which had so firm a grip on the 

imagination of earlier generations of American 
youth. For the sake of fair play, if for no 
other reason, it is interesting to find Mr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, in a very recent book, 
‘*Parson Weems,’’ coming to the defense of 
that ‘‘Livy of the American people,’’ Mason 
Locke Weems—whose ‘‘most obvious although 
not most important claim to our attention’’ is 
the fact that he is authority for the best-known 
of all American hero tales, the story of George 
Washington’s mutilation of the cherry-tree. 


It is generally carelessly and with- 
out thought upon the "abet, t' Weems 
was father and mother to this famous anec- 
p= Ae pF pny th no one may 


deny the assertion. 





It is only fair, however, to say that no really | ‘ 


| good reason has ever been given for holding 
| this view, and no evidence has ever been 
| brought forward in support of it. On the con- 
| trary, there is something to be said for the 
| authenticity of the anecdote. 

The story is probable in every detail, and it 
tis well known t Weems was assiduous in 
the collection of Le anecdotes of every 
kind. Moreover, th h his wife’s kinship 
| with the Washington ily, he had every 
opportunity for learning these anecdotes, if 
any existed, from authoritative sources. He 
knew Washington personally, corresponded 


| with him, and ‘stayed at least once at Mount | C. 


| Vernon. 

These things may mean nothing. They are 
ven only to show that it was entirely possible 
‘or Weems to have heard the anecdote of the 

cherry-tree from some one close to its hero. 
| It is quite within the pale of probability that 
| when Weems gave as his authority for the 
story the same *‘‘excellent lady’’ who had told 
| him others of her memories of the youthful 


| hero, he was speaking sober truth. 
|~ Even if the stor tn wholly invented, it is 
|not certain that ms has not done a real 


| service to the coh "of the nation. He has 
| made the best-known — of American child- 
| hood—one that teaches by great example the 
telling of the truth, whatever befall. Who 
|May say that this story, true or untrue, has 
not had a wholesome influence on the national 
| character ? 
| es | 
OLD-TIME WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
PICTURE in a recent English publica- 
tion gives a view of a famous column in 
Roskilde Cathedral, Denmark. The great 
granite shaft has stood from the time of Canute, 
and its interest lies in the fact that many kings 
have left a record of their physical measure- 
|ment on its surface. Charles X of Sweden 
| tops all others at a fabulous height. Peter the 


CHAUFFEUR’S HEEL REST, si*e.r2 


50 cents postpaid. It makes a nice Christmas 
present. J. L. LUCAS & SON, 26 Fox 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR CHRISTMAS! 


A GIFT BOOK, 
“Landmarks In The Old Bay State.” 


Write for Descriptive Circular. W. R. COMER, Wellesley, Mass 


<2 ae Pm o Receiver 
NOF EZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 
RY Li the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold Girest from factory. Guaranteed. Circular pres. 

H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar Street, Lynn, M 











‘Tie Your Tie Without a Tussle” 






LOVETT'S “SLIP-EASY” COM- 
BINATION COLLAR FASTENER 
and TIE-SLIDE does away with 
collar troubles. No back button 


to irritate the neck; this takes iis 
place. Gold finish. Sample by 
mail 25 cents. A dig seller Sor 
agents and dealers. Write to-day 


Lovett & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu 
nities to Grammar Schoo! Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
ool Graduates to pronase themselves for drafts. 
spon, electrical ey and installation men through a 
ee years’ cour prentices are admitted at all 
times. All A. "W- should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 














Great made his mark on the pillar in 1716, and 
far below is the groove which tells the feet 
and inches at which Edward VII wore his 
|erown. But this old church, this Westminster 





who measured herself in another way. She 
pitted her strength against that of a king, and 
found herself the greater. 


In 1388 Margaret was elected Queen of Scan- 
dinavia, and she ruled wisely and firmly, despite 
the fact that she was a woman, and scorned 
as such by her neighboring monarchs. She 
was called the Semiramis of the North, so well 
did she unite prudence and policy with’ courage 

and determination. One little incident of her 
oe shows that besides these admirable qual- 
ities, she a sense of humor, and did 
not hesitate to exercise it. 

Albert of ne ney | was not only highly 
offended by her policy, but was disgusted by 


him, he disdainfully sent her a hone on 
_— to sharpen her needles, and a declara- 
tion that he would not put on his nightcap until 
he had subdued a woman who should be occu- 
pied with her sewing. 


and conquered Albert. The captive was brought 
before her a prisoner as she sat on her throne. 
Then she - roduced a nightcap, nineteen yards 
long, = d it placed upon his head. She 
also made some withering remarks about a 
woman’s work. When she considered her victim 
sufficiently humiliated for his insolence, she 
im marched off to prison, where she kept 
him for nearly seven years. 

It is a popular notion that only in recent 
times have women felt their power. 


*¢ ¢ 


A KANSAS “ POOH- BAH.” 


N western Kansas there is a town that boasts 

| of one versatile and energetic citizen, at least. 

The Kansas City Star gives publicity to his 
prominence in the community. 


A traveling salesman | through town 
one day, and sold a lot of cheap jewelry to the 
keeper of the only store in town. en it 
came it was not as represen and was re- 
turned to the jewelry house, which, however, 
undertook to collect the bill. 

First the wholesale house drew a sight draft 
on the merchant through the bank, which was 
returned unhonored. Then a letter was ad- 
dressed to the postmaster, inquiring about the 
financial standing a the merchant. The post- 
master reported the merchant allO.K. Finally 
the account was sent for collection, addressed to 
the leading lawyer. 

Then the matter came to a conclusion. The 
jewelry house received the following letter : 

‘*The undersigned is the merchant on whom 
you attempted to palm off Fay worthless goods. 
The undersigned is president and owner of the 
— to which you sent your sight draft. The 

is the postmaster to whom you 
a and the undersigned is the lawyer whose 
services you sought to obtain for your nefarious 
Castanea And if the undersigned were not 
also the 4 of the church at this place, he 
would tell you what he really thinks of you.’’ 


¢ ¢ 


UNAVAILING COURTESY. 


E was a very small man, short of height 

and correspondingly deficient in breadth 

of beam, and he sat in a pay-as-you-enter 
ear on one of the San Francisco lines, says a 
writer in the Chronicle. The ear filled, and 
then became crowded. The little man was 
wedged tightly in his place by large persons on 
each side of him. 


Then there entered a stout, handsome woman, 
most attractively dressed. She seized a strap 
in front of the small man, and was hanging 
to it in discomfort, when the a man rose 
with a flourish of politeness, and touched her 
on the arm. 

‘*Take my seat, madam,’’ he said, with a 
bow and a smile. : 

‘“‘Oh, thank you ay oe much !’’ she replied, 
and turned toward the seat. 

Then smiling geniall again, she asked, 

‘Where did you get up from >” 








Abbey of Denmark, holds the tomb of a woman % 


her strong-minded principles. When she op- | # 


Margaret made no retort until she had fought t 


The 
Premo Junior 


Camera 


HIS Premo is suitable for 

all members of the family, 

and will take a picture 
2%x3% inches. Its operation 
is very simple. Open the back, 
drop in a Premo Film Pack, 
close the back, and the Camera 
is loaded for exposure. No 
focusing—just point the Camera 
at any object, press the button, 
and the exposure is made. There 
are twelve films in each pack. 
When one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and you 
are ready for the next. The 
Premo Junior has nickel-plated 
trimmings, a horizontal and ver- 
tical finder, two tripod screws, 
and a time and instantaneous 
shutter. It is a convenient size, 
53%4x4% inches, and weighs 
ten ounces. Our Offer does 
not include the Film Pack. This 
will be included for 40 cents 
extra. It is not necessary to 
use the entire Pack; one or 
more exposed films may be 
removed at any time and Pack 
replaced in the Camera. This 
operation may be repeated un- 
til the films are exhausted. 


3S Ai eh tah 05 $0) Fear HS haw HDG 


bt ts fhe Rep ee PP te tte est 








Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra. 
Price $2.00. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either 
case paid by receiver; or 
by mail for 20 cents extra. 








Perry Mason Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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BAALAAAAAAASA 
A Christmas Gift 


of a Pair of GOODYEAR 


“GLOVE” RUBBERS 


to every member of your family would portray your forethought 
for their health and comfort during the storms of winter. 


Three of Our “ROMEO” 


Many Styles. For Men, Women and 


Protects against Rain, 
Snow and Slush. 

























‘“FOOTHOLDS” 


For Men and Women. 


Light-weight and dainty. Can be 
carried in pocket or hand-bag. 


















All good stores sell 
them or can get them 
from us promptly. 


“PETITE” 
For Women. 

A dainty, light-weight 

Croquet Rubber. 








LAMKIN & FOSTER 


Incorporated 
174 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Dealers areinvitedtowrite 
for “GLOVE” Rubber 
Catalogue. 
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PIONS 
Empress Chocolates 





For Your Christmas and 
Dew Year's Gatherings 


You will purchase confections. Allow 
us: to suggest that you choose Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates— made from the 
juices of npe fruits, freshly shelled nuts, 
the best cane-sugar and the purest choco- 
late. “['wenty varieties in each pound box. 





PACKED IN DAINTILY BERIBBONED BOXES. AND 
SOLD BY BEST CONFECTIONERS AND DRUGGISTS. 





Boston Confectionery Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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REENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP ”TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 5 


a 





Standard 
Wool Underwear 


Soft and agreeable to the skin. Finely finished, being devoid of 
those wrinkles that characterize cheap, poorly made underwear. Made 
under the most sani- 
tary conditions, and 
when it reaches the 
consumer it is sweet 
and cleanand ready 
to wear at once. 


Made from pure 
wool, which from 
its very nature pre- 
serves the natural 
warmth of the 
body, and pro- 
tects against 
those sudden 
changes of 
weather that 
are the cause 
of so much 
illness and 
suffering. 


Knowing 
that winter is 
coming with severe 
weather and cold storms, why not 
look ahead and provide yourself with 
underwear that will protect you, and not take 
chances with colds, grippe, pneumonia, etc., 
which cause discomfort, suffering, loss of 
time, and leave your system weakened, your 
health impaired. Rockwood’s Wool Under- 
wear is a genuine tried-and-true New England 
product. It stands the test—the wear and the 
wash—and will give greater service and satis- 
faction than any other underwear you ever 
wore. Your choice of natural wool, white, 
scarlet, buff, camel's hair, and fancy colors. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


Per Garment, according to quality. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and on 
the waistband, and the name ‘‘Rockwood”’ on 
every box. We do not sell direct, but if your 
dealer hasn't Rockwood Underwear, write us, 
giving his name and we will see that you are 


supplied. Write for booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 














